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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to fill a need for a text stating in plain, every- 
day language, what many people consider a complex technical subject. 
A technical subject need not be complex. Careful filling in of the back- 
ground with essential information, and then leading step by step to the 
final explanation, provides a logical method of explaining the most diffi- 
cult subject. 

It would be impossible to cover in a single book or series of books, the 
immense scope implied in the word electronics. However, an understanding 
of radio circuits serves as a foundation for advanced study in all fields 
of electronics, such as television, radar, computers, etc. For teaching radio, 
the all-important basic tool of electronics, most available textbooks are 
woefully inadequate. One type contains information so brief as to acquaint 
rather than instruct. Another type is based on the premise that teaching 
a student to design a circuit is the best method of having him understand 
that circuit’s operation. 

Basic Radio represents the neglected middle ground. It is a course in radio 
communications, as distinct from a general course in electronics. The text 
deals with the circuitry and techniques used for the transmission and 
reception of intelligence via radio energy. Assuming no prior knowledge 
of electricity or electronics, the six volumes of this course “begin at the 
beginning” and carry the reader in logical steps through a study of elec- 
tricity and electronics as required for a clear understanding of radio 
receivers and transmitters. Illustrations are used on every page to rein- 
force the highlights of that page. All examples given arc based on actual 
or typical circuitry to make the course as practical and realistic as possible. 
Most important, the text provides a solid foundation upon which the 
reader can build his further, more advanced knowledge of electronics. 

The sequence of Basic Radio first establishes a knowledge of d-c elec- 
tricity. Upon this is built an understanding of the slightly more involved 
a-c electricity. Equipped with this information the reader is ready to study 
the operation of electron tubes and electron tube circuits, including power 
supplies, amplifiers, oscillators, etc. Having covered the components of 
electronic circuitry in Volumes 1 through 3, we assemble these components 
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in Volume 4, and develop the complete radio receiver, AM and FM. In 
Volume 5 v/e recognize the development of the transistor, and devote the 
entire volume to the theory and circuitry of transistor receivers and semi- 
conductors. The last volume of the course. Volume 6, covers the long- 
neglected subject of transmitters, antennas, and transmission lines. 

No prior knowledge of algebra, electricity, or any associated subject is 
required for the understanding of this series; it is self-contained. Embrac- 
ing a vast amount of information, it cannot be read like a novel, skimming 
through for the high points. Each page contains a carefully selected 
thought or group of thoughts. Readers should ‘take advantage of this, and 
study each individual page as a separate subject. 

Whenever someone is presented with an award he gives thanks and 
acknowledgement to those "without whose help ...” etc. It is no different 
here. The most patient, and long-suffering was my wife Celia, who typed, 
and typed, and typed. To her, the editorial staff of John F. Rider, and 
others in the "background”, my heartfelt thanks and gratitude for their 
assistance and understanding patience. 

MARVIN TEPPER 


Malden, Mass. 
September 1961 
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A-C ELECTRICITY— FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS 


Introduction to AC 

In Volume 1, we covered the subject of d-c electricity. In d-c circuits, the 
polarity of the voltage source remained constant, as did the difference of po- 
tential, or voltage. Under these conditions, electron flow was always in one 
direction, from minus to plus, and of constant quantity. In alternating cur- 
rent (a-c) electricity, we have a condition where the polarity of the voltage 
source is constantly changing. What was the positive terminal at one instant 
becomes the negative terminal some time later; what was the negative termi- 
nal at one instant becomes the positive terminal some time later. As a re- 
sult of the constantly changing polarity of the voltage source, the direction of 
electron flow in the circuit also keeps reversing. In addition to reversing 
direction, current in an a-c circuit will also keep varying in quantity — from 
zero to maximum in one direction and back to zero, and from zero to maxi- 
mum in the opposite direction and then back to zero. Thus, the alternating 
voltage will cause an alternating current. 



IN A D-C CIRCUIT, 
CURRENT FLOWS 
CONSTANTLY IN 
ONE DIREaiON. 


IN AN A-C CIRCUIT, 
CURRENT FLOWS FIRST 
IN ONE DIRECTION... 


A^ND THEN IN THE 

OPPOSITE DIRECTION. 



A-c electricity is not ’Taetter" than d-c; it is another type of electricity that 
has certain advantages. With a-c we can use transformers which enable us 
to transform a-c voltage to as high or as low a voltage as we wish. This 
permits efficient distribution of electrical power. In addition, there are 
many kinds of electrical components and devices that can do certain "jobs" 
in a-c circuits that cannot be done in a d-c circuit. An important point to 
remember is that a-c does not replace d-c. 

A-c makes possible radio communication. However, most of the circuits in 
a-c communications equipment are controlled by d-c voltages. Because a-c 
involves constantly changing voltages and currents, we must give a little 
more thought to them. Thus, we begin our study of a-c with some fundamen- 
tal mathematics which will help us in this study. 
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The Circle— Angular Rotation 

The circle is a simple figure, and yet it represents an importot considera- 
tion in our study of a-c electricity. Let us review it briefly. The constanUy 
cun-ing line that forms the circle Is called the circumference. If we draw a 
straight line from the center of a circle to any point on the circumference, 
that line is called a radius . Any line drawn through the center of the circle 
and dividing the circle in half is called the diameter. Looking further into 
the circle, we find that the circle is divided into degrees; let us see how they 
are formed. 


BASIS eommm 
Of wt emit 



diometer 


An Angle Is formed liy drawing f two radii in 


A Circle Contains 360° 

^ represents 

'BX- •; 

a circle. -' 



Rodti OB ond OA most 
meet ol O ond form 


angle 0 0{BOAJ smaller. 

C ABO 


Moving OB closer lo OA Moving OB farther from 
mokes angle OA mokes ongle© (BOA) 


lorger. 






0® rototion 90“ rotation 180“ rototion 270“ rotation 360“ rotofion 

cSS’S^SSlliie « loHles a complela tewlolion, or 3BS”,S*Pg®;SsiS 

From the center of the circle, we draw a radius to the circumference and 
call that line OA. We will keep this line in this position and use it as a refer- 
ence line. We now draw a second radius, OB. The position of OB to OA 
forms an angle. We refer to this angle as angle BOA, with point O being the 
vertex or origin oi lines OA and OB. If we move line OB closer to OA, the 
angle thus formed becomes smaller; if OB Is moved farther away from OA, 
the angle becomes larger. If line OB Is rotated farther and farther away 
from our reference line OA, it will spin past the entire circumference and 
end up overlapping line OA. The entire rotation of a radius from one point on 
the circumlcrcnce, all around the circumference, and back to the starting 
Thus, if line R started at position OA and rotated until 
! ^ , straight up on the page, it would have rotated 90“, and we would say 

that it formed a 90 angle with line OA. If we keep rotating the radius 90° 
more, line R would now form a diameter together with OA, and we call this a 
.straight angle, or 180 . As line R now moves downward to the bottom of the 
ppe, it has gone through 90° more, or a total of 270°. Finallv, we rotate it 
90 more until it reaches Its starting point. In one complete' rotation, line 
OB has moved through 260°. The angle formed the rotating line R with 
ri.spect to line OA is given the name ’'theta," after the Greek letter (6). 
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The Right Triangle 

The right triangle is a special triangle in that one of its three angles is a 
right (90°) angle. The number of degrees included in the three angles of any 
triangle is 180. Thus, since one of the angles of a right triangle is equal to 
90°, the sum of the remaining two angles must be 90°. In studying the right 
triangle, we assign a particular group of names to the various sides and an- 
gles. The side that lies horizontal to the page is called the base (b), the ver- 
tical side is called the altitude (a), and the side opposite the right angle is 
called the hypotenuse . The length of these sides has a particular relation- 
ship— tl\e square of the length of the hypotenuse is equal to the sym of the 
squares of the lengths of the other two sides (c^ = a2 + b2). Also, the length 
of the hypotenuse is greater than the length of either of the other sides but is 
less than their sum. 



Hypotenuse 

(side opposite right angle) 


Anglo formed by 
hypotenuse and 
base often referred 
to as THETA 



RIGHT TRIAMGLE RELATIONSHIPS 


Sine of 0 = 


side opposite 
hypotenuse 


a 

c 


Cosine of 0 = 


side adjacent b 
hypotenuse c 



Angle A + Angle B + 
Angle C equals 180° 


right angle (90®) 

Side =Side + Side 
or c2 = a2 + b2 


Sine 0= ^ 
^ Cosine0 = T 

II * 

° Tangent0=^ 

•9 


c2=a2 +b2 



The angle formed by the base and hypotenuse is often referred to as the angle 
theta (g). With regard to this angle, we will often refer to the side opposite 
angle B, the side adjacent to angle 6, and the hypotenuse. These relation- 
ships are referred to as the sine, cosine, and tangent of angle fl. The sine 
of this angle is equal to the side opposite divided by the hypotenuse; the tan- 
gent of 6 is equal to the side oppiosite divided by the side adjacent. In rotating 
from 0° to 90°, the sine of B will vary from a value of 0 to 1; the cosine of B 
will vary from 1 down to 0; and the tangent of B will vary from 0 to infinity. 
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Vectors 

thinc' or situations car. be exoressed by a single numter, (e.g. , the 
Jo^Iation of a Ioto, the number of feet in a mile, or the number of chairs 
in a ro- 3 .m). Anjlhir.g ~hich car be described fully by a single number is 
called a scalar^Quartity. There are, ho’srever, many situations or actions 
that 'cannot be described in this marjier. For e-xample, the movement of a 
Jet plane. To sav that it is flying at 6Q0 miles an hour is not suilicient--the 
direction in vhich it is going iso must be stated. If-R-e desire to identify the 
force being applied to an object, it is not sufficient to say it has a force of 
100 poinds'. Is the force being applied upward or downv>-ard, to the right or 
to the left? Both mannibcde (amount) and direction must be stated. Any situa- 
tion or action that requires mention of both m.agritude and direction to de- 
scribe it is called a vector quantity. Alternating voltage and current and re- 
lated phenomena are vector quantities. 



A vector is a straight, or directed line with an arrowhead at one end. This 
tst..e head cnd;the othcrcr.dis the origin ortho tailof the vector. The length 
of the \cctor identified in any suitable units indicates the magpitude of the 
quantity, whereas the dircctio.n in which the arrowhead pointsis the’ direction 
m the quantity. Letters .as.signcd to the head and to the tailof th» vector rea- 
dily identify the vectors, such as OA, OB, AB, CD, etc. 
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Multiple Vectors 

Assume two like teams of men pulling on an object as in (A). One team ex- 
erts a pull of 1000 pounds in one direction while the other team is exerting a 
similar pull of 1000 pounds in the opposite direction. The situation can be il- 
lustrated by two vectors OA and OB of equal length (equal magnitude of force) 
directed in opposite directions. One pull cancels the other, hence, the net 
force acting on the object is zero. 


1*1 


Two Veeton Acfio^ in OpposUo Oheetions 


Vector jhows Vector ihov/i 
pull pull 

1000 POUND PULL 



in this 
direction. 


in this 
direction. 
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to show 1000-lb 
putt in each direction. 
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< > 
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IB) 


The pull toward the left 

• 

exceeds the 
pull toward the right. 


Unequal vectors 
O 8 


- 1 - 


-t- 


A 

— (• 

calibrated in arbitrary 
divisions. Vector OA 
is longer than vector OB. 


R 


Resultant OR is in 
direction of OA and 
is equal to OA 
minus OB lbs. 


(Cl 


The pull toward the right 

► 


Unequal vectors 


exceeds the pull 
toward the left. 


A O 


B 


R 


-i f— 1 ^ = 


Resultant OR is in 
direction of OB and is 
equal to OB minus OA lbs 


ID) 


4 units 4 units 


6 units 



< 11 1! I^■ f- 

Rcsultant Force 


Veeforj Aeling in the Some 
Direclion Combine fo Produce 
Q Force Equal io Their Sum 


If vector OB is shorter than vector OA as in (B), it means that the amount of 
force applied in one direction (yector OA) exceeds the amount of force applied 
in the other direction (vector OB). The net force is established by subtract- 
ing vector OB from OA. The resultant force (OR) acting on the object is in 
the direction of the greater force — vector OA. The same method Is used to 
establish the resultant when the greater force is in the direction of OB as in 
(C). The resultant is vector OR in the direction of vector OB. The vector 
subtraction obviously is simple arithmetical subtraction. 

Vectors representing forces acting in the same direction can be added to 
each other, as shown in (D). They are joined head to tail, as shown by the 
tail of OB lieing joined to the head of OA. The resultant is indicated by the 
sum of the lengths of OA and OB interpreted in whatever units express the 
magnitudes of OA and OB. Again, the vector addition is simple arithmetical 
addition. 
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The Parallelogram 

Forces do not always counteract or aid each other completely . Sometimes, 
they act on the same object in directions which are at right angles to each 
other. This condition can be shoum graphically by two vectors, OA and OB, 
having a common origin and forming a right angle. Four positions of the 
vectors are shown in (A) on page 2-7. Each of the vectors in the presenta- 
tion is referred to as a component vector. Also, one of them is selected as 
the reference vector, usually the one which is positioned horizontally. Vec- 
tor OB typifies this. 


Two forces acting at right angles to each other produce a resultant force 
which also has magnitude and direction. It is established In a particular way 
known as the parallelogram method. The parallelogram is formed by using 
the vectors OA and OB as adjacent sides and adding two new sides, BC and 
AC, showm by the doited lines in the figures shown in (B). Side BC is paral- 
lel and equal to side OA, and side AC is parallel and equal to side OB. The 
diagonal drawn between the origin (point O) of the component vectors and the 
opposite comer of the parallelogram is the resultant. If the resultant is cal- 
ibrated in the same units that are used for the two component vectors OA and 
OB, the magnitude of the resultant can be interpreted directly from the 
length of the resultant OC. 

As can be seen, the resultant has a direction of action which differs from 
that of the two component vectors OA and OB. The original right angle (90') 
relationship between OA and the reference vector OB is modified, and the 
resultant now has an angular relationship COB relative to the direction of 
vector OB. 

The magnitude of the resultant is a function of the relative magnitudes of the 
two components. When the two components have equal magnitudes (equal 
length), the resultant is the smallest possible, but even then it is greater 
than either of the components but not equal to their sum. When one compon- 
ent vector exceeds the other, the resultant is always greater than the larger 
of the two components. Examples are given in (C) on page 2-7. 

As to the direction of the resultant OC, it too is a function of the relative 
magnltuc’^'- of the two component vectors. When the component vectors are 
oqunl Ici:..dh, the direction of the resultant is mid-way between the direc- 
tions of the individual components. These are 90' apart; the resultant is 
always at 45' sec the first example in (C) . When the vertically directed 
component (in these examples it is OA) is greater in magnitude than the hori- 
zontally-directed component OB as shown in (C), examples 2 and 4 , the re- 
sultant has a direction which is closer to the vertically directed component, 
and the angle COB exceeds 45'. When the situ-allon is reversed and the hori- 
zontally directed component vector OB is the larger of the two components 
(C), example 3 the resultant is directed more in the direction of the larger 
component. As can be seen, the angle COB is then less than 45°. As long 
as (he two component vectors arc present, the angle COB will never be O', 
nor will St ever be 90' -- its angle will always have some value in between 
these limits. 
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Generating a Voltage in a Moving Conductor 

There are several ways ol generating an a-c voltage. The basic method is to 
induce an emf in a conductor by moving it across the lines of force of a sta- 
tionary magnetic field, as we discussed in Volume 1. We will now consider 
this a little more closely. When a conductor is moved, the free electrons it 
contains move with it regardless of which direction the conductor moves. 
Every moving electron is encircled by magnetic loops of force, and these 
loops always position themselves at right angles, or perpendicular to the 
direction of the moving negative charge. When a conductor moves down- 
ward, the electrons it contains move downward with it. Thus, the magnetic 
loops encircling the electrons are perpendicular to the downward motion, or 
in a horizontal plane. Applying the left-hand rule to the motion of the elec- 
trons, the magnetic loops will rotate counterclockwise around the electrons 
(viewing the electrons from the top down). When a conductor moves upward, 
the reverse occurs. 


GENERATING A VOLTAGE BY PASSING 
A CONDUCTOR THROUGH A MAGNETIC FIELD 


movioB 
elccfront 
encircled by 
mojjnelic 
ioopt 



eondvetor 


conductor move 
downward 
magnetic fi 

surplus of 
negative 
charges 



deficiency of 
negative 
charges 


strengthened region 


weakened region' 



conductor moves 
downward into pogo 



free electrons 
urged in this direction 


... and o difference of 
potential is generated between 
the ends of the conductor 

direction of 

.stationary magnetic field 

Interaction of magnetic; 
fields produces directed 
. electron motion. ; 


When a conductor cuts through a statlonarj’ magnetic field, there is Inter- 
action between this field and the magnetic loops encircling the moving elec- 
trons. This interaction produces a resultant magnetic field around the free 
electrons, which In turn produces a strengthened and a weakened region on 
opposite sides of the electrons. The strengthened region results from the 
two magnetic fields aiding e.ach other; the weakened region from the two 
magnetic fields opposing each other. The free electrons present are thus 
■'urged" from the strengthened region in the direction of the wealmned re- 
gion, creating an accumulation of free electrons at one end and a corre- 
sponding shortage .at the other. The area of electron accumulation is called 
the negative end of the conductor; the area of electron shortage is called the 
positive end. Thus, a potential difference ts produced between the ends of 
the moving conductor, and the conductor becomes a voltage source. 
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Generating a Voltage in a Moving Conductor (Contd. ) 

The polarity of the electromotive force induced in a conductor cutting 
through magnetic lines of force is a function of the relative directions of the 
lines of force of the stationary magnetic field and the direction of motion of 
the conductor. The direction of the stationary field is fixed - from the 
north pole to the south pole. Therefore, the direction of motion of the mov- 
ing conductor is the controlling factor in determining polarity. 


Maximum Voltage is Induced in a Conductor When 
It Cuts a Maximum Number of Lines of Force Per Unit Time. 



flux fines cut; maximum less induced voltage, 

voltage induced. 


it varies with the cutting 
speed and the strength 
of the magnetic field. 


c-c 

Minimum flux lines 
cut; minimum or 
zero voltage induced. 



The amount of voltage that is induced or generated depends on the velocity 
at which the lines of force of the stationary field are cut by the conductor, 
and the strength or flux density of the magnetic field. Assuming the con- 
ductor velocity remains constant, the rate at which the stationary flux lines 
are cut then will depend on the angle at which the conductor cuts through the 
flux lines. Minimum or zero voltage is induced when the conductor moves 
parallel to the lines of force. Maximum voltage is induced when the conduc- 
tor cuts the lines of force at right angles, or 90°. This is the greatest pos- 
sible cutting angle, and the angle at which maximum flux lines are cut per 
unit time. Between these two points, an intermediate amount of voltage is 
Induced. 
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Generating a Voltage in a Moving Conductor 

There are several ways of generating an a-c voltage. The basic method is to 
induce an emf in a conductor by moving it across the lines of force of a sta- 
tionary magnetic field, as we discussed in Volume 1. We will now consider 
this a little more closely. When a conductor is moved, the free electrons it 
contains move with it regardless of which direction the conductor moves. 
Every moving electron is encircled by magnetic loops of force, and these 
loops always position themselves at right angles, or perpendicular to the 
direction of the moving negative charge. When a conductor moves down- 
ward, the electrons it contains move downward with it. Thus, the magnetic 
loops encircling the electrons are perpendicular to the downward motion, or 
in a horizontal plane. Applying the left-hand rule to the motion of the elec- 
trons, the magnetic loops will rotate counterclockwise around the electrons 
(viewing the electrons from the top down). When a conductor moves upward, 
the reverse occurs. 


GENERATING A VOLTAGE BY PASSING 
A CONDUCTOR THROUGH A MAGNETIC FIELD 
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When a conductor cuts through a stationary magnetic field, there is inter- 
action between this field and the magnetic loops encircling the moving elec- 
trons. This interaction produces a resultant magnetic field around the free 
electrons, which In turn produces a strengthened and a weakened region on 
opposite sides of the electrons. The strengthened region results from the 
iwo magnetic fields aiding each other; the weakened region from the two 
magnetic fields opposing each other. The free electrons present are thus 
•’urged" from the strengthened region in the direction of the weakened re- 
gion, creating an accumulation of free electrons at one end and a corre- 
sponding shortage at the other. The area of electron accumulation is called 
the negative end of the conductor; the area of electron shortage is called the 
positive end. Thus, a potential ditference is produced between the ends of 
the moving conductor, and the conductor becomes a voltage source. 
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Generating a Voltage In a Moving Conductor (Contd. ) 

The polarity of the electromotive force induced in a conductor cutting 
through magnetic lines of force is a function of the relative directions of the 
lines of force of the stationary magnetic field and the direction of motion of 
the conductor. The direction of the stationary field is fixed — from the 
north pole to the south pole. Therefore, the direction of motion of the mov- 
ing conductor is the controlling factor in determining polarity. 


Maximum Voltage is Induced in a Conductor When 
It Cuts a Maximum Number of Lines of Force Per Unit Time. 



flux linef cut; maximum less induced voltage, 

voltage induced. 


It varies with the cutting 
speed and the strength 
of the magnetic field. 


C-C’ 

Minimum flux lines 
cut; minimum or 
zero voltage induced. 



The amount of voltage that is induced or generated depends on the velocity 
at which the lines of force of the stationary field are cut by the conductor, 
and the strength or flux density of the magnetic field. Assuming the con- 
ductor velocity remains constant, the rate at which the stationary flux lines 
are cut then will depend on the angle at which the conductor cuts through the 
flux lines. Minimum or zero voltage is induced when the conductor moves 
parallel to the lines of force. Maximum voltage is induced when the conduc- 
tor cuts the lines of force at right angles, or 90°. This is the greatest pos- 
sible cutting angle, and the angle at which maximum flux lines are cut per 
unit time. Between these two points, an intermediate amount of voltage is 
induced. 
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The Basic A-C Generator 

The basic generator of alternating voltage is a pivoted-loop armature having 
two coil sides, A-B and C-D, which rotate between the two pole pieces of a 
horseshoe magnet with uniform velocity and through a uniform stationary 
magnetic field. The rotating motion causes the coil sides to cut the flux 
lines of the stationary field. Because the voltage generated in the two sides 
of the rotating loop is equal (though opposite in polarity), we can examine the 
process of voltage generation by considering one coil side only. For this 
purpose, we select the side C-D and use its slip-ring as the voltage refer- 
ence. 



AS ARMATURE COIL ROTATES 
BETV/EEN MAGNETIC POLES, 
A-C VOLTAGE IS GENERATED 
BETWEEN SLIP RINGS. BRUSHES 
MAINTAIN CONTACT ON RINGS 
AND CARRY CURRENT TO 
AND FROM LOAD. 


slip rings 



Assume that the action begins with side C-D momentarily positioned at A. 
At this moment, the coll side is moving parallel to the flux lines of the sta- 
tionary field. Thus, the angle of cutting of the flux lines is zero (or the rate 
ol cutting of the flux lines is zero); hence, the voltage induced in the coll side 
is zero. As rotation continues, the coil side moves upward and passes 
through progressively increasing angles of rotation, as shown by points B, 
C, D, E, F, and G, which correspond to 15°, 30°, 45°, 60°, 75°, and 90°. 
In doing so, the angle of cutting of the flux lines by the rotating coil side in- 
crease.s from 0° at A to a maximum of 90° at G; therefore, the rate of cutting 
of flux lines increases and the output voltage increases. Maximum output 
voltage is developed at G, or when the .angle of cutting is 90°, thus complet- 
ing onc-qu.'irter turn. A plot of the output voltage in steps of 15° of angular 
time between 0'' (A) and 90° (G) is shown. 

As the coil side continues rotating, it inscribes increasing angles of rota- 
tion; 105° (H), 120° (I), 135° (J), 150° (K), 165° (L), and 180° (M), but the 
angle and the rate of cutting of the flax lines decreases progressively from 
G to M. And so does the voltage output, reaching zero atM. Here, the coil 
side again is moving parallel to the flux lines. Note that the amount of de- 
crease in voltage for each 15° change in angular rotation between 90° and 
180° (G^toM) is exactly the same as the amount of increase in voltage be- 
tween 0° and 90° (A to G). Note also that the output voltage remains positive 
while the coil side is completing the half turn from 0° to 180° of angular 
time, the re.ison being that the motion of the coil side through the flux lines 
(past the Npoio) continues throughout, e.xceptatthe.'uiglesof0°(A)and 180° (M). 
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The Basic A-C Generator (Cont'd) 

As the coil side moves past the 180° point, the angle of rotation continues to 
increase, as does the angle at which the conductor cuts the field. The con- 
ductor now is moving downward past the S pole. The direction of electron flow 
in the conductor is the opposite of before and the induced voltage is negative. 


END VIEW OF 
ARMATURE COIL 
SIDE CD AS IT 
ROTATES IN FIXED 
MAGNETIC FIELD 


VOLTAGE GENERATED BY 
CONDUaOR ROTATED ONE 
FULL CYCLE IN FIXED 
A/\AGNETIC FIELD 



Now we show the voltage below the zero voltage reference line. The output 
voltage has been reversed because of the change in the relative direction of 
the moving conductor and the stationary flux lines. The change in output vol- 
tage of negative polarity for angular steps of 15° between 180° (M) and 270° 
(S) is exactly t he same as the voltage between 0° (A) and 90° (G) of positive 
polarity. That is, the 90° (G) and 270° (S) points are maximum voltage points 
of opposite polarity. Further movement of the coil side from the 270° (S) 
position to the 360° (Y) position results in a fall in voltage from maximum 
negative to zero. The angular rotation Increases but the rate of cutting of the 
flux lines decreases from the maximum at the 270° (S) point to 0 at the mom- 
ent of 360° (Y) of rotation. The coil has completed one full turn. It corres- 
ponds to 360° of rotation and is the equivalent of 1 cycle of the output voltage. 


i 
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The Basic A-C Generator 

The basic generator of alternating voltage is a plvoted-loop armature having 
two coil sides, A-B and C-D, which rotate between the two pole pieces of a 
horseshoe magnet with uniform velocity and through a uniform stationary 
magnetic field. The rotating motion causes the coil sides to cut the flux 
lines of the stationary field. Because the voltage generated in the two sides 
of the rotating loop is equal (though opposite in polarity), we can examine the 
process of voltage generation by considering one coil side only. For this 
purpose, we select the side C-D and use its slip-ring as the voltage refer- 
ence. 



AS ARMATURE COIL ROTATES 
BETWEEN MAGNETIC POLES, 
A-C VOLTAGE IS GENERATED 
BETWEEN SLIP RINGS. BRUSHES 
MAINTAIN CONTACT ON RINGS 
AND CARRY CURRENT TO 
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slip rings 



Assume that the action begins with side C-D momentarily positioned at A. 
At this moment, the coil side is moving parallel to the flux lines of the sta- 
tionary field. Thus, the angle of cutting of the flux lines is zero (or the rate 
ol cutting of the flux lines is zero); hence, the voltage Induced in the coil side 
is zero. As rotation continues, the coll side moves upward and passes 
through progressively Increasing angles of rotation, as shown by points B, 
C, D, E, F, and G, which correspond to 15°, 30°, 45°, 60°, 75°, and 90°. 
In doing so, the angle of cutting of the flux lines by the rotating coll side in- 
crc.nscs from 0° at A to a maximum of 90° at G; therefore, the rate of cutting 
of flux lines increases .and the output voltage increases. Maximum output 
voU.age is developed at G, or when the angle of cutting is 90°, thus complet- 
ing one-quarter turn. A plot of the output voltage In steps of 15° of angular 
time between 0° (A) and 90° (G) Is shown. 

As the coll side continues rotating, It inscribes increasing angles of rota- 
tion; 105° (H), 120° (I). 135° (J), 150° (K), 165° (L), and 180° (M), but the 
angle and the rate of cutting of the flux lines decreases progressively from 
G to M. And so does the voltage output, reaching zero at M. Here, the coll 
.side again is moving parallel to the flux lines. Note that the amount of de- 
crease in voltage for each 15° change in angular rotation between 90' and 
180' (G toM) is exactly the same as the amount of increase in voltage be- 
tween 0 and 90 (A to G). Note also that the output voltage remains positive 
while the coil side is completing the half turn from 0° to 180° of angular 
time, the reason being that the motion of the coil side through the flux lines 
(past the Npole) continues throughout, e.xcept at the angles of 0°(A) and 180' (hi). 
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The Sine Waveform — Voltage and Current 

The sine or sinusoidal waveform is a pattern of instantaneous changes in the 
value of an alternating voltage or current. The word "sine" is taken from 
the sine table (see Appendix) used in mathematics because the amplitude of 
the sine wave varies from zero to maximum in the same manner as the val- 
ues in the sine table. When we refer to a waveform as a sine wave, it indi- 
cates that we are considering only a single frequency. IVhen various sine 
waves of different frequencies are combined, they form a complex waveform 
which is not a sine- wave. 

; Waveform . 

•f VOLTAGE 



An important characteristic of the sine waveform is that the positive and 
negative half-cycle are mirror images of each other. The rate of rise and 
fall of both alternations is identical. At 0°, we see that the value of the sine 
wave (voltage or current) is zero. At 30° along the zero time axis, the sine 
waveform value has climbed to 0. 5, or half its maximum value. At 45°, the 
sine wave is at 0.707 of it&- maximum value, and at 60° a value of 0. 87 of 
maximum is reached. Finally, at 90° or one quarter of the entire cycle, the 
maximum value of the sine wave is reached. In going from 90° to the half- 
way point at 180°, the sine wave decreases in value in a manner opposite 
from tlie way it increased going from 0° to 90°. The second half-cycle, from 
180° to 360°, has identical rise and fall values to those of the first half-cycle 
except that they are in the opposite direction. Actually, a sine wave consists 
of many more values than are shown. There are an infinite number of val- 
ues, and tho sine wave is a picture of all their Instantaneous values joined 
together in time. 
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frequency 


The Cycle— Frequency 

When the armature In the basic a-c generator completes one full turn (360 ) 

of rotation, it has generated one cycle of voltage. Th^olt^e Slingback'S 
a startinc value of zero, risen to a maximum positive value, fallen back to 
zero risen to a maximum negative value, and fallen back to zero. A cycle 
refers to a complete chain or sequence of events. A cycle of voltage applie 
S a resSlalce load will cause a similar cycle of current to flow in a circuit. 
The cycle of current will go through the same fluctuation as the cycle of \olt 
age. men all the voltage or current values are joined together, they form a 
"picture" or pattern called a waveform. 
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The number of complete cycles that occur in one second is called the fre- 
quency of the waveform. Wien a voltage or current waveform passes through 
CO cps, it is called a GO-cyclc frequency. Each half-cycle is called an alter- 
nation ; each complete cycle thus contains two alternations — a positive and a 
negative. Since a GO-cycle frequency represents GO complete cycles per sec- 
ond, the time duration of each cycle is 1/GO of a second. In high frequencies 
such as 1 megacycle (1,000,000 cycles per second), the time duration of each 
cycle is 1/1,000,000 of a second. The faster our basic generator rotates, 
the more cycles per second will be generated, and the higher will be the out- 
put frequency. The strength of the magnetic field will determine the strength 
or ;implitude of the output waveform, but not its frequency. 
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The Sine Waveform — Voltage and Current 

The sine or sinusoidal waveform is a pattern of instantaneous changes in the 
value of an alternating voltage or current. The word "sine" is taken from 
the sine table (see Appendix) used in mathematics because the amplitude of 
the sine wave varies from zero to maximum in the same manner as the val- 
ues in the sine table. When we refer to a waveform as a sine wave, it indi- 
cates that we are considering only a single frequency. When various sine 
waves of different frequencies are combined, they form a complex waveform 
which is not a sine- wave. 


^ Waveform 

•f VOLTAGE 



An important characteristic of the sine waveform is that the positive and 
negative half-cycle are mirror images of each other. The rate of rise and 
fall of both alternations is identical. At O'", we see that the value of the sine 
wave (voltage or current) is zero. At 30° along the zero time axis, the sine 
waveform value has climbed to 0. 5, or half its maximum value. At 45°, the 
sine wave is at 0. 707 of its- maximum value, and at 60° a value of 0. 87 of 
maximum is reached. Finally, at 90° or one quarter of the entire cycle, the 
maximum value of the sine wave is reached. In going from 90° to the haK- 
way point at 180°, the sine wave decreases in value in a manner opposite 
from the way it increased going from 0° to 90°, The second haif-cycle, from 
180° to 360°, has identical rise and fall values to those of the first half-cycle 
except that they are in the opposite direction. Actually, a sine wave consists 
of many more values than are shown. There are an infinite number of val- 
ues, and the sine wave is a picture of all their instantaneous values joined 
together in time. 
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the sine waveform 


Instantaneous and Peak Values of A-C Voltage and Current 

The continually changing values of alternating voltage and current necessitate 
the use of special terminology to express the amount of the voltage and the 
current. The Instantaneous value of an a-c voltage or current is that value 
which exists at any specific instant of time. It can have any amplitude be- 
tween 0 and maximum , and can be of a positive or a negative polarity. When 
an instantaneous value is indicated, small letter "e" is used to express vol- 
tage and small letter "i”to express current. For example, the instantaneous 
value of a sine waveform voltage at 45° is stated as e = 28. 3 volts. Sim- 
ilarly, the Instantaneous value of a sine waveform current at 345° might be 
stated as i = 0. 259 ampere. Reference to an instantaneous value must be 
accompanied by identification of its time in the cycle , because the value of a 
sine wave changes constantly. An a-c voltage at 33<^ is different from an a-c 
voltage at 34°,- and is still different at 34. 5°. 



The geak value of an alternating voltage or current is the highest value 
reached by the quantity during a cycle. Maximum and peak value have the 
.same meaning. A peak amplitude of 10 volts means the same as a maximum 
wn£lU^ of 10 volts. This holds true for any type of wavefor m. Of course, 
^ ^ referred to, such as peak-p oslth’c or peak-neaative 
nfu-'ivc "f v,-avcform, the posltive-and negative -peak values are 

alwajs alike; this is not so for voltage or current waveforms which are not 

P°‘'^-to-Peak value (sometime abbreviated 
p-p), is simply the s^of the positive-peak and negative-peak values re- 
Tff ° '^’i^’otorm. A voltage that has a lO-voIt peak-positive value 
and a 10-volt ix-ak-ncgativc value has a 20 voltfiO 4 - 10 )peal;-to-peak value. 
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Average Value of a Sine Waveform Voltage or Current 

If we add all the instantaneous values of the positive half-cycle and the fol- 
lowing negative half-cycle of a sine waveform, and then find the average of 
these values, we find it to be zero. The reason for this is that the two adja- 
cent half-cycle are of opposite polarity (one being plus and the other minus) 
and, when we add a plus quantity to a minus quantity of equal value, the re- 
sult is zero. So a general statement can be made — the average value of a 
cycle of a sine waveform is zero. 
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A different situation prevails if we think in terms of a half-cycle, either pos- 
itive or negative. Imagine that the peak value of a sine waveform voltage or 
current is 1 volt or 1 ampere. If we add up the Instantaneous values of volt- 
age or current prevailing at each 5® of the cycle, the total is 22. 90. Since 
the half-cycle waveform is made up of 36 instantaneous values, then 
22.9/36 gives us an answer of 0.636 volt or ampere. Therefore, 0.636 is 
the average value of a half-cycle of a sine waveform voltage or current when 
the peak value is 1 volt or 1 ampere. We say then, that the average value of 
a sine wave is 0. 636 of its maximum value. 

Eav = 0. 636 x Emaxi or lav = 0- 636 x Imax 

Knowing the average value of a sine wave, we can calculate the peak or max- 
imum value. It is the average value multiplied by 1. 57 or 

^max = 1* 57 X Eav» or Ij^ax = 1- 57 ^av 

For instance, if the average value of a sine waveform voltage is 140 volts, 
the maximum (or peak) value is Ejjjjjx = 1. 57 x 140 = 219. 8 volts. 
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The Effective or RMS Value of a Sine Wave 

You have learned that when direct current flows through a resistance, the 
amount of heat developed is proportional to l2, or the square of the current. 
UTien alternating current flowstorough a resistor, the heat developed Is pro- 
portional to the square of the instantaneous values of current. We can see 
why this is so. Alternating current changes constantly in value— it changes 
every instant. First, it rises from zero to a maximum value and then, it 
falls back to zero. Following this, it rises to a maximum in the opposite di- 
rection in a circuit and then, it again falls back to zero. Because of this con- 
stant variation, we must find a value that will be equivalent to some value in 
direct current. This equivalent value is called the effective value, because 
the effective value of an a-c sine wave tells us that that value of alternating 
current will do as much work as the same value of direct current. Unless 
we have an effective value. It would be difficult to discuss a-c voltages and 
currents In comparison to d-c voltages and currents. 
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The effective value of a sine wave Is obtained as follows: First we take a 
large number of instantaneous values of a sine wave and square each one. 
Then, we add up .all the squared instantaneous values and divide this total bv 
he number of values used. Thi.*; gives us the avera ge or mean square. Fi- 
nally. we taxe the .square root of the mean square. whlcfiTTFes nc rrxnt 

This rms-^iue i\ very important, bocauso-th? 

I il f , ® Tv ^ specific voltage or current 

will do as much v.'ork as the same value of d-c. 
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The Meaning of Effective Value 



VERAGE = Mox.x 0.636 , EFFECTIVE=Max. X 0. 707 W.W;V*v x Kill 
Effective X 0.9 Average X I.II Average x 1.57 . 


When we plug a soldering iron into a 120-volt a-c source, it will reach a cer- 
tain temperature, depending upon its wattage rating. If we plug this same 
soldering iron into a 120-volt d-c source, it will arrive at the same temper- 
ature. This is because the 120 volts a-c is the effective value of the a-c 
waveform. Its peak value is much higher than 120 volts, and for much of 
each alternation its instantaneous values are less than 120 volts. Actually, 
the effective value of a sine wave is 0. 707 of its maximum value. An alter- 
nating voltage ^vith a peak or maximum value of 1 volt will have an effective 
value of 1 X .707 volt, and it will produce the same heat in a given re- 
sistor as . 707 volt d-c. 


There are two simple formulas that can be used: One, to find the effective 
value of a sine wave knowing its maximum value; the other, to find the peak 
value knowing the effective value. 

Effective Value = Maximum Value x u. 707 
Maximum Value = Effective Value x 1.414 

At the ordinary 120-voIt 60-cycle house outlet, the peak value is: 

Ejj^ax = ^20 X 1. 414 = 169. 68 volts. 

If an a-c current has a peak value of 5 amperes the rms value would be: 


leff = 5 X . 707 = 3.535 amperes 


As another example, if the effective value of a current is 180 milliamperes, 
and the effective value of a voltage is 690 millivolts, their peak values are: 

Ijnax = 180 1- ^1^ = 254. 5 milliamperes 

or . 18 x 1. 414 = . 2545 amperes 

Emax = 690 x 1. 414 = 975. 7 millivolts 
or . 69 X 1.414 = .9757 volts 

Whenever an a-c voltage or current is stated, it always is taken to moan the 
effective or rms value, unless otherwise indicated. The usual a-c voltmeters 
and ammeters are calibrated to read rms values. 
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Rate ol Change 


j A SINE WAVE’ DOES NOT HAVE UNIFORM RATE OF CHANGE 
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Related to the behavior of alternating current and voltage is a mathematical 
term known as rate of change. It refers to the relative change in value of an 
a-c voltage or current In a unit-period of time. For example, if a current 
(or voltage) changes a great deal in value in a given small interval of time, 
Its rate of change Is high ; if its value changes only a little in the same period 
of time, Its rate of change is low. If an alternating current (or voltage) 
waveform is plotted on a graph, the slope or steepness of the waveform as it 
increases pr decreases at any point bn the graph, relative to the horizontal 
axis or time scale, is an indication of the relative rate of change. From 
this, it is evident that the higher the frequency of a voltage or current, the 
^ faster the rate of change. 


RATE OF CHANGE IS GREATER 
AT HIGH FREQUENCIES 
THAN AT LOW FREQUENCIES. 

time 



J20-e)rcl« frequency 


Tlio rate of change of a sine w.iveform quantity is maxim um at the Instant 
th.it the current (or voltage) is passing through zero in both the positive and 
negative-polarity directions. It is minimum (zero) at the moment when the 
w.nveform is pa.s.sing through its maximum amplitude. At this instant the 
qa.intijy is neither decreasing nor increasing. Thus, the maximum rate of 
change occur.s at 0 , 180% and 3G0% the minimum rale oFbhange bccurs at 
90' and 270', 
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The Concept of Phase (In Phase) 

"Phase," sometimes referred to as "phase displacement," "phase cliffor- 
ence", or "phase relation, " is a concept of a time relationship between two 
alternating quantities— voltage, currents, or a current and a voltage. By 
time relationship in a-c, we mean the extent to w'hlch the two quantities re- 
main in step or go out of step as their amplitudes change In value. In a d-c 
circuit, a change in current keeps in step (phase) with a change In voltage; 
this is not necessarily the case in a-c circuits. Circuit components other 
than resistance cause changes in phase. When the voltage and current 
changes keep in step with each other, they are said to be in phase. This al- 
ways takes place in a resistive circuit, since voltage and current In a rcsl.st- 
ance are in phase. 
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The Concept of Phase (In Phase) 

"Phase, " sometimes referred to as "phase displacement, " "phase differ- 
ence", or "phase relation, " is a concept of a time relationship between two 
alternating quantities— voltage, currents, or a current and a voltage. By 
time relationship in a-c, we mean the extent to which the two quantities re^ 
main in step or go out of step as their amplitudes change in value. In a d-c 
circuit, a change in current keeps in step (phase) with a change in voltage*, 
this is not necessarily the case in a-c circuits. Circuit components other 
than resistance cause changes in phase. When the voltage and current 
changes keep in step with each other, they are said to be in phase. This al- 
ways takes place in a resistive circuit, since voltage and current in a resist- 
ance are in phase. 
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VECTORIAUY, IN-PHASE VOLTAGES & CURRENTS CAN BE SHOWN 
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— TWO VOLTAGES 
or TWO CURRENTS 


Imagine two identical generators that start functioning at the same instant, 
with their armatures revolving at the same speed. Each will generate a sine 
waveform voltage in which zero and maximum amplitudes occur together, and 
where their relative intermediate values will occur at the same time. We 
describe such behavior of two generators as being in step, or in phase, and 
producing two voltages which are in phase . Another way of stating this is to 
say that the two voltages have 0° phase ~3ifference. or that the phase angle 
of voltage A relative to voltage B (or vice versa) is 0 ®. When considering 
the phase relation between two quantities, a suitable point of reference is the 
instant when the two quantities pass thro ugh zero amplitude in the same di- 
rect^. When shown as vectors, the in-phase quantities have a common 
origin and lie along Qe same plane, each vector head having its own identity. 
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PHASE 


Concept of Phase (Lead and Lag) 

Out of phase is a broad expression which indicates that the identical ^pli- 
tude vsS-iatlons of the w-aveforms do not occur at the same time. Like two 
runners (A and B) who are racing, A can arrive at a selected point ^ead of 
B or lead B. which automatically places B behind A, or Igggln^ A. In elec- 
trical considerations, the point of reference is the instMtwhen the two wave- 
forms being compared pass through zero amplitude in t he s^e j irectig n. 
Whichever quantity passes through this point first is leading the other. 


Out-of-phase conditions are expressed in electric'al degrees, because this 
manner of expression is much more convenient than referring to a fractional 
part of a cycle. It is preferable to say a 90^ phase difference than 1/4 cycle; 
using the term 45° phase difference is preferable to 1/8 cycle. 


If you examine (1) below, you v/Ul note that voltage A passes through zero 
going in the positive direction one-quarter of a cycle, or 90° before voltage 
B. In (2), the two voltages (A and B) have a phase difference of only 45° 
with A leading B, w’hich is the same as B lagging A by this amount^ In (3), 
current I is leading voltage E by one-quarter of a cycle, or 90°, or E is lag^ 
plnf' I by 90*J. In (4), voltages A and B are 180° out of phase . They pass 
iKrough maximum and zero points at the same time but in opposite directions. 
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Any line drawn through the center of a circle which divides the circle in half 
is called the diameter. 

The constantly curving line that forms a circle is called the circumference. 

The three sides of aright triangle are: the base (horizontal side); the altitude 
(vertical side); and the hypotenuse (side opposite the right angle). 

In a right triangle, the angle formed by the base and the hypotenuse is re- 
ferred to as the angle theta (0). 

In a right triangle, the square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides (C^ = A^ + B^). 

A vector relationship is used to describe any situation or action that involves 
both magnitude and direction. 

The basic method of inducing an emf in a conductor is to move it across 
the lines of force of a stationary magnetic field. 

Maximum voltage is induced in a conductor when the conductor cuts the mag- 
netic lines of force at right angles, or 90°. 

The basic a-c generator is a pivoted-loop armature having two coil sides 
which rotate between magnetic poles with uniform velocity and through 
a uniform stationary magnetic field. 

A cycle is one complete series of changes in an a-c current or voltage. 
Frequency is the number of cycles which occur in one second. 

The sine waveform is a pattern of instantaneous changes in tlie value of an 
alternating voltage or current. 

The instantaneous value of an a-c voltage or current is that value which ex- 
ists at any specific instant of time. The peak (maximum) value is the 
highest value reached by a quantity during a cycle. 

The average value of a sine wave equals .636 of its maximum value. 

The root mean square (RMS) or effective value of a sine wave equals . 707 of 
its maximum value. 

The higher the frequency of a voltage or current, the faster the rate of change. 

Phase refers to a time relationship between two alternating quantities — volt- 
ages, currents, or voltages and currents. 

Out of phase broadly indicates that the identical amplitude variations of two 
waveforms do not occur at the same time. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are the three sides of a right triangle? 

2. Explain the parallelogram method and its application to vector analysis. 

3. In a right triangle, what is the angle formed by the base and the hypo- 
tenuse referred to as? 

4. What is the relationship of the three sides of a right triangle to each other? 

5. What is a vector relationship used to describe? 

6. Give three factors which determine the magnitude of an induced emf. 

7. What is the basic method used to induce an emf in a conductor? 

8. Explain the principle of operation of the basic a-c generator. 

9. What is a sine waveform? 

10. Define a cycle. Define frequency . 

11. What is meant by the rms or effective value of a sine wave and what is it 
equal to? What is the average value of a sine wave equal to? 

12. Explain what is meant by rate of change. 
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lAAGNETIC FIELD AROUND A CONDUCTOR 


Magnetic Field around Alternating Current 

Alternating current is encircled by loops of ma^etic force that change In 
number Instant by instant and periodically change direction. 



MAX - 


Assume a sine waveform current. (Whatever happens during one cycle occurs 
during the others.) When the current is zero, there is no magnetic field 
around the conductor. As current begins to increase, the magnetic field 
builds up in density, reacliing maximum value coincident with the maximum 
current point in the positive half-cyclc. The direction of the field is deter- 
mined by the left-hand rule. We show the field counterclo ciiwise; during the 
po.sitive alternation, as the current starts to decrease in’value but is still 
in the .same direction, the intensity of the magnetic field also decreases. To 
.all intents and purpo.sos, the lines of force of the previously higher value of 
current in the vicinity of the conductor fall back into the conductor, I.e. , the 
licld collapses, reaching zero Intensity when the current reaches zero. At 
this instant, the direction of flow reverses. As the current begins to flow in 
the opposite direction, increasing in value moment by moment, the magnetic 
field .starts increasing in intonsity--butnowit has a direction that isthooppo- 
sitf of what existed before. Wc show » as having a clockwise direction. 
Maximum field strength is again reached at the peak point of the negative 
h.^U-tycle; then, the magnetic field begins to decrease, again collapsing Into 
liic conductor, reaching zero at the Instant the cycle has been completed. An 
alternating current produces a constantly changing m.ignetic field around the 
conductor in which it {.s flowing. * 
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Self-Induction of EMF 

You have learned that relative motion between a magnetic field and a conduc- 
tor will induce an emf in a conductor. In the examples shown so far, the 
moving or changing magnetic field was produced by one component (a magnet), 
and the conductor in which the emfwas induced represented another component. 
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Self-induction of emf involves a changing current, a changing magnetic field, 
and a conductor; but now, the path of the current, the place of origin of the 
magnetic field, and the conductor in which it induces a voltage are one and 
the same. This is why we call the emf that is produced a self-induced emf. 
To visualize the action, think of it this way. An increasing current creates 
an increasingly intense magnetic field. The magnetic field originates at the 
free electrons inside the wire. As the field increases and expands from in- 
side the wire to outside the wire, it must first move through the wire . It is 
during the time that the expanding magnetic field is cutting the wire that the 
emf of self-induction is generated. 

Now imagine the current to be decreasing. The surrounding field collapses 
into the wire, i. e. , returns to its place of origin, the free electrons. \Vhile 
moving back through the conductor to the electrons, the shrinking loops of 
flux cut the conductor and induce an emf — a self-induced emf. In one case, 
the emf of self-induction is generated by lines of force that move outward; 
in the other case, the emf of self-induction is generated bylines of force that 
move inward. U one direction of cutting due to a rising current generates a 
voltage of one polarity, the opposite direction of cutting due to a falling cur- 
rent generates an emf of opposite polarity. 
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SELF-INDUCED EMF 


The Action of Self-Induced EMF (Lenz’s Law) 

Assume an a-c circuit in which the current is increasing. The self-induced 
cmf produced would have a polarity opposite to the applied voltage and, there- 
fore. acts in opposition to this voltage and tends to retard the build-up of the 
circuit current. When the circuit current decreases, the self-induced eml 
has a polarity which aids the applied voltage and so tends to maintain the cur- 
renf that is, prevent it from falling together with the decrease in voltage. 
Bcwuse the action of the self-induced emf is opposite to that of the applied 
voltage, it is often referred to as countcr-emf or back-cmf . 
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The Iwhavior of self-induced emf was first explained by H. F. Emil Lenz and 
has since become known as Lenz’s law. Although stated in different ways, 
Lena's law states: "A changing current Induces an emf whose polarity is such 
as to oppose the change in current. " Countor-emf is not readily measurable, 
but its effects can bo observed. When a circuit in which a substantial amount 
of current is flowing through coils is suddenly opened, the sudden collapse 
of (he magnetic field Induces a countcr-emf wWch can be greater than the 
originally applied voltage. In fact, the countcr-emf may even cause a momen- 
tary arc to bridge the gap where the circuit was opened. 


The amount of countor-emf produced will depend upon the rate of change at 
which the c.xpanding and contracting magnetic linc.s of force cut the conduc- 
tor. The greater the current, the more lines of force cutting per unit time; 
the higher the frequency, the more rapidly the magnetic field moves and] 
.igatn, the. more lines of force cutting per unit time. 
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Inductance 

The physical shape of the conductor in which current flows, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the "geometry of the inductor, " also has a bearing on the control 
of the current. The loops of flux lines associated with current in a straight 
wire cut only that conductor during expansion and contraction of the surround- 
ing magnetic field. The number of flux linkages between the lines of force 
and the conductor is the same as the number of loops of force produced by the 
current in the conductor. If, however, the conductor is coiled to form a 
solenoid, each turn links not only with the flux lines from that turn, but also 
with flux lines from adjacent and nearby turns. 


Inductance is that Property of a Circuit orWiL^ 
Component which Opposes a Change in Current. ] 



Cross sectional view of 
a coil shows flux linkases 
between turns of the coil. 





A COIL COHTAIHS MORE IKDOCTAHCE BECAUSE INCREASED 
NUMBER OF FLUX LINKAGES PROVIDES GREATER COUHTER-EMF 


The total number of flux linkages with each turn is, therefore, several times 
the number of flux lines from a given current in the turn. If 10 flux lines 
originate from each of three adjacent turns and the lines link with each turn, 
the total number of flux linkages is 90, whereas the total number of lines that 
originate from the three turns is only 30. The greater the number of flux 
linkages per unit time, the greater the emf induced in each turn; hence, in 
the solenoid as a whole. For any given current in a coil, the counter-emf 
induced in the coil is a function of the number of flux lines multiplied by a 
constant that arises from the shape of the coil. The constant is symbolized 
by the capital letter L and is called self -inductance, or simply inductance. 
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inductance and inductive reactance 


Inductance (Cont’d) 

solenoid. 

Fvprv conductor— short or long--has Inductance. When the frequency is 
fow(say° p to several huadred cycles), the ellcclol the indurtanceolanyrea- 
sonablv lone length of straight conductor is negligible. Wl^n the straight 
conductor is colled, its inductance increases substantially. Even if the con- 
ductor is not colled but its length is great the amount of 

bv the straight wire can be sufficient to influence current flow. This situa- 
tion can be a problem for even a reasonably short length of wire when the 
operating frequency Is high. 
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Iron-core coils with many turns 
have high values of inductance. 


Croit-tectlonal view of multi-layer coil 




The greater the number of turns in a coll, the higher is its inductance. The 
closer the coil turns are to each other, the higher the coll inductance, be- 
cause the flux llnl'.agcs increase in number. If the core of a solenoid is made 
of a high-pornieabillty material, such as soft iron, the inductance increases 
still more. On the other hand, if a coil is vound by doubling the wire back 
on itself , the inductance is he Id to a minimum . The self-induced emf genera- 
ted in one half of the total length of the conductor off.sets the self-induced 
emf generated in the other half of the conductor; hence, the coil as a whole 
display.^ minimum or even negligible inductance. Such a winding is known 
ns a '’non-inductive" winding. This method of winding is used to form wire- 
u-ound re.sistor.s wlicrein d-c resistance is desired liut where inductance is 
an undesirable effect. 
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Unit of Inductance— The Henry 


The unit of inductance is the henry , named after the American physicist, 
Joseph Henry. By definition, a conductor, or coil, has an inductance of 1 
henry when a current which changes at the rate of 1 ampere per second in- 
duces an emf of 1 volt. The number of flux lines corresponding to this rate 
of change in the current is 100,000,000, or 10®. In defining inductance as 
flux linkages per ampere of current producing the flux, we can say: 


Inductance (in henries) = 


flux linkages 

current producing flux 


X 10-8 


Having established the above, we can now study the formula for determining 
the magnitude of a counter-emf: 

Counter-emf (induced voltage caused by changing current) = 


L X Cerent 

change in time 


The minus sign means that the voltage developed is a counter voltage and 
opposes the force producing it. From this, we can see that the greater the 
inductance or the faster the rate of current change, the greater the counter- 
emf induced in the circuit. 
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The inductance of coils used in radio communications equipment ranges from 
e.xtremely small air -core units of 1 microhenry and less to large iron-core 
multilayer units of 30 henries and more. Inductors are also usually rated 
at some specific current. When excessive current flows through an iron-core 
inductor, the core may become "saturated" and the inductance decreases. 

From what w'e have learned, we see that in addition to resistance, another 
circuit property, inductance, also is involved in the control of current. Of 
course, we must remember that while resistance opposes the flow of both a-c 
and d-c, the effect of inductance comes into play only under conditions of al- 
ternating or changing current. 
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Mutual Inductance 

If a sine waveform voltage is applied to the primary winding of a primary- 
secondary assembly, a similarly varying current will flow in the primary 
winding. During the time that the primary current increases, its magnetic 
field expands, cutting the turns of the secondary and inducing a voltage in it. 
The secondary voltage, in turn, causes the flow of secondary current which 
has such direction (opposite to the primary current) as to create a magnetic 
field tliat opposes the field produced by the primary current. This action 
conforms with Lenz's law. 


MUTUAL INDUCTANCE BETWEEN COILS depends upen 
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Maximum coupling (unitjf or 1] occurs 
when all the flux from each coil cuts 
all the turns of the opposite coil. 


Minimum coupling occurs g 

f when two coils 
at right angles 


MUTUAL INDUCTANCE (M) = K (cocfficionf of coupling) ^11 x L2 

decimal from 0.0 to l.o] 



M = 0.5 yiO X 2.5 
= 0.5 f25~ 

= 0.5 X 5 
= 2.5 HENRIES 


The magnetic field produced by the secondary current expands and, in so do- 
ing, cuts the turns of the primary winding. Here, it induces an emf which 
acts in opposition to the emf that is self-induced by the primary current. 
The resultant voltage of these two oppositely acting voltages is tower in value 
than the original self-induced voltage. Therefore, the primary current rises 
higher than it would were the field fromthe secondary current absent. During 
the period of decreasing primary current, the collapsing magnetic field cuts 
the secondai'y winding and induces an emf. The secondary current now has 
a direction that produces a magnetic field which tends to offset the collapsing 
field around the primary; i.e. , it aids the self-induced emf in the primary 
and thus tends to prevent the primary current from falling. 


The control of the primary current is presumed to be the result of magiu'lic 
lines of force common to both the primary and secondary wind ings. The.se 
common flu.x linkages are given the name mutual inductance , which is desig- 
nated by the letter M and uses the henry as its unit. Any two coils jiositioncil 
so that flux from one links with the other have mutual inductance. 
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INDUCTANCE AND INDUCTIVE REACTANCE 


Inductance in Series and Parallel 

achieve certain desired amounts of inductance, it is sometimes 
necessary to conduct Inductors in series orparailel. When connecting induc- 
tors in series, the total inductance will be the sum of all the individual in- 
ductances; Lt = + L2 + L3 +etc. This formula holds true, however, only- 

when the Inductors are shielded from each other, or so positioned physically 
that there is no mutual inductance between them. If however, two inductors 
are located so that the flux lines from each cut the turns of the other, then 
the total inductance must take into consideration the mutual Inductance be- 
tween them. 

We use the formula: Lt = LI + L2 ± 2M. The plus-or-minus 2M Is used to 
talce into consideration that the tivo inductors can be connected either series 
aiding or series opposing. In series aiding, the two inductors are arranged 
so that their flux linos move in the same direction and thus aid each other. 
This additional mutual Inductance adds to the basic Inductances of LI and L2. 
When two inductances arc arranged sothat their flux lines oppose each other, 
we say that they arc connected series opposing. Thus, the coefficient of 
coupling and the direction of magnetic fields help determine the total induc- 
tance. Vt'o can note an interesting point here. If we double the number of 
turns of a coil and assume perfect coupling (K - 1), we can achieve four times 
tlK inductance. 



The total induct.ince of a circuit containing inductances in 
ted in the .^ame manner as resistances in parallel: 
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Inductive Reactance 

The opposition offered by an inductance to a change in current is measured at 
any given instant in terms of counter-emf (the voltage opposing the applied 
voltage). We saw that the characteristic of an inductance was to oppose any 
change in current, be it an increase or a decrease. This opposition pre- 
sented by an inductance to an a-c or changing current is called inductive re- 
actance (indicated as Xl)* It can be compared somewhat to resistance (R). 
In d-c circuits and in a-c circuits containing only resistance, the total oppo- 
sition to the flow of current is the resistance, in ohms (R = E T). 
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Reactance comes into play only under varying conditions. It represents an 
opposition to the flow of a varying current. Thus, the opposition offered by 
an inductor is called inductive reactance and, like resistance, is also meas- 
ured in ohms. (Later in this course, we will study the reactance presented 
by a capacitor, called capacitive reactance. ) Since the magnitude of induced 
emf depends on the amount of inductance and the frequency (rate of change) of 
the current, the formula for inductive reactance takes both into account. In- 
ductive reactance is calculated: Xl = 27rfL, The 27rf represents the rate of 
change of the current. There are 2a(6. 28) radians in a cycle, so 277f repre- 
sents the rate of change in current per second (angular velocity). Frequency 
(f) is in cycles per second, and L is equal to the inductance in henries. From 
this formula, we can see that the higher the frequency or the greater the in- 
ductance, the greater will be the inductive reactance. This is logical, since 
an increase in either will cause flux lines to be cut at a greater rate, and 
produce a greater counter-emf. 
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C^DUCTANCE AND INDUCTIVE REACTANCE 


Inductive Renctance--Solving Problems 


HavinK established the Cormula for inductive reactance; Xj^ = 2afL, letus 
solve some problems concerning inductive reactance so as to gain a greater 
familiaritv with this "new” type of opposition to current flow. In each of the 
follov.-ing problems, we will assume that the resistance of the inductor is 
7 ,cro ohms. Actually, this is never the case. Since an inductor is wound 
with turns of wire, there must be some d-c resistance. Later, we will dis- 
cuss the practical inductor which contains both resistance and reactance. 



O Frequency (in cycles) ^ O Inductance (in henries) 

^ As fRWIiEHCY incieasEs or decreases, As indiiclance increases or decreases, 
indeclire reactance increases or decreases. indnetWe reactance increases or decreases. 


In a .simple circuit containing a 60-cycle voltage source and a 10-henry coil 
wc will find the inductive reactance of the coil using the basic formula: Xr 
r 27l\ = 6. 28 X CO X 10 = 3768 ohms. 


Leaving L fixed at 10 henries, and doubling the frequency to 120 cycles, Xt 
« 2rfL r. G.28 X 120 y 10 =7536ohms. 


Vc see tiwt doubling the circuit frequency doubled the inductive reactance. 
Leaving L at 10 henries but changing the frequency to 30 cycles, 


~ = 6. 28 X 30 X 10 = 1884 ohms. 

that halving the circuit frequency halved the inductive reactance. 

,Y,rIsvA and halving the circuit frequency doubled and halved the in- 

dYu YuJ ef would bo true with doubling and halving the in- 

'• u ii'ii direrti' ii inductive reactance of a coil 

..nil h dtrcctU with the frequency and with the inductance. 


Working witli a 
get an inductive 


.smalt 50-mlcrohenry coil at a frequency of 4 
reactance through the coil of: 


megacycles, we 


2rfL = G.28 X 4,000,000 x 0.00005 - 1256 ohms. 

Lot ur. find 5!>e inductive reactance of a l-millihcnry coil at 10 kilocycles. 
= 2rfL ~ G. 28 X 10, 000 x 0. 001 = 62. 8 ohms. 


INDUCTIVE CIRCUIT— VOLTAGE AND CURRENT 
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Alternating Voltage and Current in an Inductive Circuit 

In discussing voltage and current in an inductive circuit, we shall first assume 
an ideal inductance--one without any resistance. This will establish ba.sic 
theory about a "pure” inductive circuit which, while it never occurs, enables 
us to understand practical inductive circuits. We learned that inductive re- 
actance not only limits the amount of current flowing in an inductive a-c 
circuit, l)ut also delays the increase or decrease of current in the circuit. 
The current in an inductive circuit takestheform of a sine wave if the applied 
voltage is of a sine waveform, except that the current is delayed or lags lie- 
hind the voltage variations. 


APi>UEb:ivpir«:6i:iEAtis 
CURlSNTiS5fcSp.jRai 
PURE WbjMKElefR%uit 


A-c VOLTAGE SOURCE 
PURE 

INDUCTANCE 
^(No resistance 



USING VECTORS WE SHOW 
PHASE RELATIONSHIPS 
E 

applied 


counicr 



current 


Smallest Rate of Change in Current 
Produces Minimum Counlor-Emf 


L opplied volfogc 
n I 

180 ° 270 ° 360 ° 



time 


time 


NTGreotest Rato 
of Chongc in 
Current 
Produces 
Moximum 
Countcr-Emf 


time 


counlcr-cmf 


We learned that in an inductive circuit, a change in current produces a coun- 
ter-emf which acts to oppose that change. It was established that the countcr- 
emf was 180° out of phase with the applied voltage. We can now consider 
the relationship of the current in an inductive circuit to the applied voltage 
and the counler-emf. Since the counter-enif is induced by the changing cur- 
rent, it follows that the maximum counter-emf is induced when the current 
is. changing at its greatest rate. Wo learned that the greatest rate of change 
in a sine waveform occurs when the waveform passes througli its 0°. 180°. 
and 360° points: the least rate of change (but maximum value) occurs at its 
90° and 270° points. Thus, when the current waveform is at maximum, for 
example, the counter-emf waveform will lx? zero; when the current w.aveform 
is at zero, the counter-emf is at maximum. 

From this, we can sec that there is a 90° phase difference Ix’twccn the cur- 
rent in an inductive circuit and the counter-cmf it produces. Since the apph^-' 
voltage is 180° out of phase with the counter-emf, there is a 90° phn.se 
fercnce Ixtwecn the applied voltage and the current. The applied vehi'- 
causcsthe current to flow, so we say that the applied voltage leads the - 

by 90°, or the current lags the applied voltage by 90°. 
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R-L CmCUlT-VOLTAGE AND CURRENT 


Alternating Voltage and Current In R-L Circuits 

The practical coil consists of both inductance and resistance acting in series. 
We have just discussed the effect of inductance on voltage and current. Let 
us now review the effect of resistance on voltage and current in an a-c cir- 
cuit. Since the property of resistance has no association with magnetic ef- 
fects (actually, resistors contain some inductance), current flow through a 
resistance is assumed to be free of a magnetic field. The absence of a mag- 
netic field prevents the self-induction of an emf; hence, a varying voltage 
applied to a resistance causes a simultaneously varying current. In other 
words, voltage and current are in phase in a resistance. We can use Ohm's 
law to find the current in an a-c resistive circuit just as in a d-c circuit, ex- 
cept that in an a-c circuit, we must think of I and E in the same terms — 
average, effective,, or peak values. 


In 6 Scf'ies A'C Chenti Confe'inin^ L snif 

5 Otops moss L snd k 



VOLTAGE DROP 
ACROSS L (Ej^ ) 


; ' ‘ ; -'-V ' Wi ’r ' ^ -> 

t'.j *.i**'**^> f s 

m 90" Oof of Pkm 

VOLTAGE DROP 
ACROSS R (Er) 

CURRENT I 


.270” 360” 


I • l .* 


>4 VECTOR PRESEHTflTIOII 






Er and 
ore in phate 


V 

E l^ond E R ore 
\ 90° out of phose 

\ E^ondlore 

\90” out of phase 


m ^ f practical coll, the same current 

r % ’ produccs two voltago drops-one across the in- 

^h”«=slstance (Er). The inductance voltage 
ret fhrSnt’ t drop, to IR. With the same cur- 

5-us vn ta’ce drn£ Fr K ^ in phase with I. 

. 0 ... in .1.1 R-L circuit b>- a ph.ose angle SO” or loss. Later we ■a/in le^m 
h.y« to find the e.vact phase angle, lo.arn 
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Impedance (Z) 

Two sources of opposition to current flow exist in the practical inductor — 
one is inductive reactance (Xl), arising from tlie action of inductance (L): 
the other is resistance (R), arisingfrom the nature of the conductor materia!. 
The combined actions of Xl and R constitute the total opposition to current 
flow kno\vn as impedance . Impedance is expressed in terms of ohms and is 
indicated by the letter Z. 



IMPEDANCE (z)=' 




(4 ohms) 1 


/r 

j I (3 ohms ) 

RIGHT TRIANGLE 
PRESENTATION 


2 (5 ohms) 



SERIES R-L 
CIRCUIT ^ 


Xl= \ 

\ 

z = sn 

R = 3 ! 


H SOLUTION 


2= ‘'Xl^ + R^ r: 

= '^42 + 32 '■ 

- = V16+9 

= ”1^25 = 5 ohms 


THE IMPEDANCE OF A SERIES R-L CIRCUIT CAN NEVER BE EQUAL TO OR AS GREAT AS THE 
SUM OF X land R, NOR CAN IT BE EQUAL TO OR LESS THAH EITHER OR R. 

The two current-opposition components — inductive reactance and resistance-- 
are considered as being in series in an inductor. However, to find their ini- 
pedance, we cannot add them arithmetically for our answer. To determine 
the impedance of a series R-L circuit, it is necessary to take into accoun 
the 90° phase difference between the voltage drops across the inductance anci 
the resistance. This can be done in two ways: bj' using the rigj![iuanc c 
equation; or by vectors (graphically). The equation method uses ^*5 J 

triangle as its basis. Early in this volume, we learned tiir> 

the hypotenuse of a right triangle, that sum would be equal ° 
other two sides squared. When we consider the right triang ° ° . 'i: '' 

impedance, we make the vertical side, or altitude, , j-hc 

reactance. The horizontal side, or base, ! f_,.‘p‘in,[x^ci.-ince 

liypolonuse which joins the ends ol these two , (indiinTthe ini- 

of the circuit. Frone this, we fan see a .his and (Ind 

pedance of a series R-L circuit. Z^ = Xl • , pQuation and get the 

Z directly, we take the square rqoL^both sides of the equation 

highly usable formula: Z = Vxi/ +R2. 

In a series R-L circuit, XL and B must he . " 

same current flows through R and L, but the \ 
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n>IPEDANCE IN SERIES R-L CIRCUITS 


Solving Impedance Problems 

Let us now solve some impedance problems in order to familiarize ourselves 
with this procedure. In the first two, we will assume we already know the 
inducth'c reactance; in the third, we will work out the problem. 

Wehave a series R-L circuit in which the inductive reactance is 18 ohms and 
th»’ resistance is 24 ohm s. Find t he impedance of the circuit. Using the 
im'podance formula Z =VXl 2 + R2, we first find the square of Xl- Since 
Xl is equal to 18 ohms, Xl 2 is equal to 18 x 18, or 324 ohms. R is equal 
to 24 ohms so R2 equals 24 x 24, or 576 ohms. We now add Xl^ (324 ohms) 
and R2 {576 ohms) and got a total of 900 ohms. Talring the square root of 900 
gives us 30 (30 x 30 equals 900). Thus, this circuit’s impedance is 30 ohms. 




R= 


3 



1 = V Xi.2 +r2 
= ^182 + 247 
= \/324T576r 
= V900 
z 30 ohm* 


R =2011 



mmp- 

)(l = 48R 


Z =Vxi.2 + r2 


Z=? 


u 


= /v/482+202 
= a/2304 + 400 
= a/2764 
= 52 ohm* 


L = 10 nh 



IsflFIND Xt 

Xi.= 2Tfl 
= 6.28x1000X0.01 
= 62.8 ohm* 

^:f»nd Z 

Z =Vxl2+ R2" 
=a/62.S 2+502 
=V3943.84+2566 
=a/'6443.84 
= 80.3 ohm* 


Ue now h.ive a series R-L circuit having an inductive reactance of 48 ohms 
and a re.slstancc of 20 ohms. Find the impedance of the circuit. Once again, 
wc first square Xl, .and get 48 x 48, or 2304 ohms. We then square R, and 
get 20 V 20, or 400 ohms. Adding these two squ.ared numbers, we got 2304 
plu.s 400. or 2704. Taking the square root of 2704, we get 52 (52 X 52 equals 
2704). The impedance is 52 ohms. 

In our third problem, we have a scries R-L circuit in which L is a 10 miili- 
hr-nry coil and R is a 50-ohm resistor. The frequency of the applied voltage 
is 1 kc (or 1000 cycles). Find the impedance of the circuit. Wo know the 
resistance is^ 50 ohms, so we must first find the inductive reactance. This 
is equal to: Xl = 2 s fL. Filling in tlie formula, we get XL = 6, 28 X 1000 
X 0.01, or 62.8 ohms. Knowing the inductive reactance is 62.8 ohms we 
can now find the imped.ance of the circuit. Wc square 62,8 (62. 8 x 62. 8) and 
get 3943. E4. We the.a squ.aro the resistance (50 ohms) and get 2500. Adding 
a, 43, 84 and 2500. wc get 6443. 84. Finally, talUngtho square root of 644 3. 84 
we get 80. 3 ohms, the impedance of this circuit. 
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Graphical Determination of Impedance (R and L in Series) 

There is a simple graphical method that can be used to determine the imped- 
ance of an R-L circuit. It makes use of a parallelogram method that has 
certain advantages and disadvantages. To apply this method, let us first 
state a problem ^<fith which we can work. We will assume a series R-L cir- 
cuit in which the inductive reactance is 80 ohms and the resistance is 60 ohms 
at the frequency of the voltage source. The problem--to find the impedance 
of the circuit. Instead of using the impedance formula, the problem is laid 
out to scale. We draw the vertical line which represents Xl to some exact 
length to represent the number "80”. It could be 8-inches long, with each 
inch representing 10 ohms, or any other unit of measurement can bo used. 
Then, with Xl being 8 units long, we draw the horizontal R axis e.xactly 6 
units long to represent 60 ohms. 


AN IMPEDANCE PROBLEM 
CAN BE LAID OUT TO SCALE 


PROBLEM 



EACH 

UNIT 

EQUALS 

l lOOHMS 

eREPRE- 

SENTS 

PHASE 

ANGLE 


R = 60 


X L = 80X1 


lines drawn 
to complete 
parallelogram 

1/ phase angle 
^'<0 X by which I 
/I, f I lags E in circuit 
= 53.1°l (when X = R, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 phase angle 
R (60Xl) 0 equals 45°) 


PRECISE METHOD FOR 
FINDING PHASE ANGLE (e) 


using triangle 


Tangent of ongle 6 = 


X [^ = 8 


R = 6 

opposite side 


adjacent side 
=1.333 

R 6 


Looking in 
tangent column 
of trigonometry 
tabic, wo find: 


53.1° = 1.3319 
53.2° = 1.3367 


TO NEAREST TENTH OF DEGREE, 
e = 53.1° 


A parallelogram is now drawn, with one side parallel to the Xl axis_^and one 
side parallel to the R axis. Each new side is drawn from the end of the Xl 
and R axis. We now draw the resultant from the point where Xl and R meet 
to the diagonal corner of the parallelogram. This diagonal represents the 
resultant of the Xl and R vectors and indicates the impedance of the circuit. 
If the parallelogram were scaled and drawn properly, the resultant would lx? 
e.xactly 10 units long, representing 100 ohms impedance. Naturally, the 
same units of length would have to be applied to XL, R, and Z in any given 
problem. 

An advantage of this method is that it gives a quick, rough appro.ximation. 
Its disadvantage is that it is somewhat clumsy and impractical where high 
precision is required. Another thing can be seen. The angle formed by tlie 
resultant and the R axis is the angle b}' which the current lags the voltage in 
an R-L circuit, and can be measured v,ith a protractor. In our circuit, it is 
about 53. 1°. 
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OHM'S LAW FOR A-C CmCUITS 


Alternating Current in an Inductor 

When the imp'^dance of a coil and the applied voltage are known, the alterna- 
ting current flowing through the Inductor can be readily calculated. Pre- 
viously explained versions of Ohm's law for current are used except that R 
(resistance) In the equation is replaced by Z (impedance). Ohm's law as 
applied to a-c then reads; I = E/Z; Z = E/I; and E = I x Z. 



L = j mh IP FIND CURRENT FLOW 
{0.001 henry) . IN AN A-C CIRCUIT, 

WE USE OHM’S LAW 
R = 10 chmi ^ ^ CIRCUITS 

I = E/Z 


L end Rare shown at teporale componenii for the purpose of (hit problem only. 


Actually, in an inductor fhi 
produtei iK« retittanco ar 

9 two are intoporoble since 
id the inductance. 

the tame winding 

Ijt FIND X^: 

2 =*/^l ^ 

FIND Z: '■ 

3rd FINDL 

= 2x ft 

^V^6.28 2+]o2 

^ E 

7 

= 6.28 X JOOO X 0.001 

=V 39.4 + 100 

_ 10 

= 6.28 ohmi 

= V^ 139.4 
= 11.6 ohms 

11.8 

= 0.847 ampere 


In each of thc.se ratios, current and voltage must be c.xprcssed in the same 
torm.s. If we arc considering the effective value of I, then we must consider 
the clfoctive value of E. If we use peak values or average values of I, we 
must use like values of E. By so doing, it does not matter what values of 
E and I are being u.scd. In virtually all instances, except where specifically 
noted, it is assumed that the effective value of E and I are being used. Note 
that nothing realiyncwis belngintroduccd--Ohm's law is stillperfectlyusable. 
Tiio only thing new is that we must now considerother things such as XL and 
Z .since w arc dealing with an inductive circuit. 


The following problem illustrates a typical situation of an inductor in an a-c 
circuit. The resistance In the inductor is the actual d-c resistance of the 
coptx'r wire that mal.;es up the coll. Assume we have al-mlUihonry coU to 
which is applied a 1 -kilocycle lO-volt a-c .source. The d-c resistance of the 
Inductor is 10 ohm.s. How much current flows through the coil? To solve 
the prohiem, we must fir.st determine the inductive reactance and then the 
impedance. We find tiio inductive reactance using the formula Xr = 2 -s fL 

o hms. Wc can now find the impedance; Z = 
VXl/ e V39.4 .100 . VrSO . 11. 8 ohms. Now using Ohm's law 
for a-c circuits, v.-c find the current; I = E/Z = 10/11.8 =r .847 ampere 
U e can go one step further and find the ptose angle O by which current lags 
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Determining the Current in an R-L Series Circuit 

The theory you have learned about the series-connected R and L components 
of an inductor applies equally when an external resistance is series con- 
nected with the inductor. Now, two values of resistance are involved — the 
d-c resistance of the coil winding, and the external resistance. Assume a 
series-connected circuit in which inductance L = 5 henries, coii resistance 
R1 = 40 ohms, external resistor R2 = 1000 ohms, and the applied voltage is 
100 volts at 100 cycles. Let us find the current in this circuit. 


PRACTICAl INDUCTOR presents both INDUCTANCE end RESISTANCE to the cireait 


E=100 

volts 




2=V'xi^+{R1 + R2)^' 
Xt 

e=7i 


TOTAL 
RESISTANCE 
OF CIRCUIT 


XL«=2TrfL= 6.28x100x5 = 3140 ohms 
Z ='^Xl2+(ri+R 2)2« V31402+10402=3308 ohms 

, E too ^ 

I e 8 rrrr = 0.0302 ampere 
odQo 

R1 + R'Z •= ‘ ^ 4 ^ = 3.01 = 71° (from tangent tables) 



Before any calculating is done, let us examine the circuit. The coil resis- 
tance of R1 (40 ohms) is negligible (less than 1/10) relative to the external 
resistance of R2 (1000 ohms), but we shall take R1 into account just the 
same. Being series connected, we can visualize the resistance elements as 
a single sum Rl + R2. Then, the equation for impedance Z reads: 

Z = V Xl^+ (Rl + R2)2 

To calculate the impedance, we must first solve for the inductive reactance (Xl). 
Xl = 27rf L = 6. 28 X 100 x 5 = 3 140 ohms 
Then: Z= V 314o2 + (40 + 1000) ^ 

= V 314o2 + 10402 
= V" 10,941, 200 
= 3308 ohms 

(If the coil resistance of Rl (40 ohms) is neglected, Z = 3296 ohms. ) 


Current 1 = ^ = = > 0302 ampere, or 30. 2 milliamperes. 

The phase angle of the current is: tangent 6 = = 3. 01 = 71 

K 1U40 
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CURRENT AND VOLTAGE IN SERIES R-L CIRCUITS 


Voltage Distribution in a Series R-L Circuit 

When we studied d-c electricity, it was established that the sum of all the 
voltage drops in a series circuit was equal to the battery or applied voltage. 
We discussed this further in Kirchhoff's laws. The same is true of the vol- 
tage drops in an R-L series a-c circuit, with one single exception. The vol- 
tage drops- across R and L are not simply added together. The reason for 
this is that tliere is a 90° phase difference between the inductive voltage drop 
(El) and the resistive voltage drop (Er), The 90° phase difference between 
these voltage drops is caused by the fact that while the same current flows 
through R and L in a series circuit, the current through R is in phase with 
the voltage, but through L, the current lags behind the voltage by 90^. 


X^=50| 

ohmt 



Ctrcolt Velitse Drept 

I^L = I’'Xt Er=IxR 

= 1.414 X 50 
= 70.7 volti 


= 1.414 X 50 
= 70.7 vol»$ 


Applied Vc(f« 5 e= 

Sdn of Veltoje Drops 

■ Voltage Dro^f 

= v'^ToooTs^ 
= 10,000 
= 100 votu 



70.7^ + 70.7^ 


Ctreolt fmpedonee 

Z = ^502 + 50 2 
= y 2500 + 2500 
= y 5000 


70.711 ohmi 


ClroBli Correni 
100 


I =^= 

Z 70.711 


E,= 


= 1.414 omperei 


70.7 

voht 





> ! 
* 1 

1 


1 




Er = 70.7 volli 


This does not present any new problem. Our fundamental rule that the sum 
of all the voltage drops in a series circuit is equal to the applied voltage still 
holds true. The only difference is that in order to get the sum of an inductive 
and a resistive voltage drop, it is necessary to add them vectorially. Since 
the same current flows through R and L, we can find the sum of their voltage 
drops in the same manner that wo found the sum of their resistance and re- 
actance, because the voltage drops are equal to IR and IXl . Wc foun d the 
impedance of an R-L series circuit using the formula Z Xl^ +r 2. By 
a very simple substitution wc can fin d the sum of two voltage drops 90O out 
of phase: E (applied) =: Vel 2 + E^, Thus, while measuring the voltage 
drop across R and L separately, it would seem to give a ridiculous answer 
(greater than the applied voltage); vectorial addition of these voltages would 
give an answer equal to the exact applied voltage. Thus, Kirchhoffs Laws 
for d-c circuits holds up equally well with a-c circuits’. In an Inductor, it is 
impossible to measure soparatcly the voltage drop across R and L; we get 
one voltage drop across the R-L impedance. 
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The Parallel R-L Circuit- -Voltage Distribution 

The parallel R-L circuit consists of a voltage source across which an induc- 
tive element and a resistive element are connected. By definition, there must 
be one or more of each of these elements in this type of circuit. Once acain 
we assume that the inductive element has zero resistance. Of course * in 
practice this is impossible. Later, we will discuss parallel circuits in which 
a particular branch contains both R and L. First, let us analyze the voUasxe 
distribution of a parallel R-L circuit. 




voltage! 
100 volts 


volts^ volts' 


36 volts 






100 volts 




Xl = 

son 


lA 


R = 

loon 


4A 


II = 


E _ 100, 


Xl 50 


Ip =4 = 


100 


1 Xl = 

^9A < 

1 ^ 

R = 6n 1 

13^1 

^ 

! E3,f 

_ 36 . 

Ir- 

t i 

.36 T -36 

f 4 


R = 

len 


18 


R 100 


The current in each branch is independent of the current in the other branches. 

■ r i; ■■■.■: ; .vi- — . - -., — l.: — 

^ I R is in phase with applied vollage 
IL lags applied voltage and Ir by 90' 

Ip (current through R) 

1 1 (current 
through L) 


r/fe Voltage Applied 
across Every Bran eft 
o f a Parallel R-L 
Circuit is the Sam 



rpT I I 

\.-opplied voltage’’^'' 


As in the case of the parallel circuit in our study of d-c circuits, a parallel 
circuit contains two or more branches. The applied voltage is across each 
and every branch of this circuit. Thus, a voltage or difference of potential 
equal to the full applied voltage is across each branch. In this respect, the 
current flow through each branch acts independently of the current flow in 
every other branch. Should one branch of the parallel circuit be opened, the 
stoppage of current flow in that branch would not affect the operation of any of 
the other branches; only the total current (It) would be affected. 


The amount of current in each branch of a parallel circuit is / 

the voltage applied to that branch and the R or Xl of that ‘ 

the current in each branch would be equal to Ir = E/R or IL = * ipi.. 

case may be. The current flow in each branch must 1^ thrtrjrh a 

However, there is one important new consideration. . ihrouch •' 

resistive branch is in phase with the applied voltage: the cu 
inductive branch lags the applied voltage by 90 . This is . 
sideration Avhen computing the total current. 


ar 
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CURRENT AND VOLTAGE IN PARALLEL R-L CIRCUITS 


The Parallel R-L Circuit— Current Distribution 

We have stated that the current flow in each branch of a parallel circuit Is 
completely independent of the current flow in every other branch. The im- 
portant difference between a purely resistive parallel circuit and an R-L 
parallel circuit is in finding the total current. In a purely resistive parallel 
circuit, we simply find the total of all the individual branch currents, and this 
sum equals the total current. But in the R-L parallel circuit, the currents 
in the inductive branches are 90° out of phase with the current in the resis- 
tive branches. Thus, once again we are faced with vectorial addition. V/e 
must first add up all the inductive currents and all the resistive currents, and 
then add them vectorially. 


The total current in a parallel R-L circuit is equal to 
ttie vectorial sum of all the individual branch currents. 



The total current in an R-L circuit can be found in two ways: by a graphical 
layout of the current vectors; and by direct formula. In the graphical repre- 
sentation, the current vectors for the Inductive current {Ii_,)and the resistive 
current (Ir) arc placed at right angles. Since the resistive current is in phase 
with the applied voltage, % is the reference point and is located on the hori- 
zontal a.xic. With the Inductive current lag^ng 90° behind It, w-e place the 
inductive current vector straight down, representing a 90° Jag behind Ir. 
Using the p.arallelogram, the resultant represents the total current and the 
angle of lag between the app lied voltag e and the total current. Using the for- 
mula for impedance, Z = a/Xl^ +Rs which we developed f or right tr iangle 
problems, we simply substitute and get: total current (It) +Ir 2. The 

angle of current lag behind the applied voltage is equal to: togent © = 1 l/1r. 
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Impedance of the Parallel R-L A-C Circuit 


InpBilms 1 



The impedance of the parallel R-L a-c circuit is computed by a method very 
much like that used for calculating the total resistance of resistors con- 
nected in parallel. We learned that to find the total resistance of two resist- 
ances in parallel, we used the formula Rj » (R1 x R2)/(R1 + R2). We can now 
substitute in this formula to bring our R-L circuit into play. To find imped- 
ance, we say Z = (R x Xl)/(R + Xl). However, the addition of two vector 
quantities, as we have seen, cannot be made by simple addition. Therefore, 
to take into consideration the fact that R and Xy m ust be added vectorlally, 
we change the formula to: Z = R x Xi/VR^ + Xl^. Using this formula, we 
would be accounting for the 90° phase difference between the currents in the 
resistive and inductive branches. 
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SERIES R-L CIRCUIT 
The current is the same everywhere. 


The current is in phase throughout 
the circuit. 


The voltage across the inductance 
leads the voltage across the resis- 
tance by 90°. 

The angle of lag between the total 
circuit current and the applied cir- 
cuit voltage is determined by the 
amount of reactance and resistance. 


PARALLEL R-L CIRCUIT 

The current divides between the 
branches', each branch current is a 
function of the branch resistance or 
reactance. 

The current in the Inductive branch 
lags the current in the resistive 
branch by 90°. 

The voltage across the inductance is 
in phase with the voltage across the 
resistance. 

The angle of lag between the line cur- 
rent and the applied voltage Is deter- 
mined by which circuit component is 
smaller— the reactance or the resis- 
tance. 


Increasing the frequency makes the 
circuit more inductive because the 
inductive reactance exerts greater 
control on the circuit current. The 
angle of lag increases . 

The applied voltage divides vector- 
tally between the series reactance 
and resistance. 


Increasing the frequency makes the, 
circuit more resistive because the 
line current is predominantly the re- 
sistive branch current. 


The applied voltage is the same 
across all parallel-connected' ele- 
ments. 


Increasing resistances makes the 
circuit more resistive . The angle of 
lag of the circuit current approaches 
0° more closely. 


Increasing resistances makes the 
circuit more inductive . The angle of 
lag of the line current approaches 90O 
more closely. 


Increasing the inductance makes the 
circuit more inductive . The angle 
of lag of the circuit current approa- 
ches 90° more closely. 


Increasing the Inductance makefe the 
circuit more resistive . The angle of 
lag of the line current approaches 0° 
more closely. 
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The Transformer 


You have learned that an alternating current ora varying d-c current flowing 
in one coil can induce a varying voltage In a neighlxjring coil. The changing 
magnetic lines of force from the varying current in one coil (which we call 
the primary ) cuts the turns of the other coil (called the secondary) and induces 
a changing voltage in each of the turns of the secondary. When two coil wind- 
ings are arranged so that a changing current in one Induces a voltage in the 
other, the combination of windings constitutes a transformer . Every trans- 
former has a primary winding and one or more secondary windings. The 
primary winding {usually labeled P) receives the input electrical energy from 
a voltage source, whereas the secondary winding or windings (usually labeled 
S) delivers the induced output voltage to a load. 
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The transformer serves many functions. It enables the transfer of electrical 
energy from one electrical circuit to another by using changing magr.c'.tc 
lines of force as the link betTCen the two. In this way, it behaves as a ££i^ 
ling device. Also, it provides a means whereby an alternating voltac? - ■ ' 
given amount can ^changed (transformed) to higher or lower amounts. 
electrical power distribution practical. Such transformation 
applied to current and impedance. These functions are explained 
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SERIES R-L CIRCUIT 
The current is the same everywhere. 


The current Is in phase throughout 
the circuit. 


The voltage across the Inductance 
leads the voltage across the resis- 
tance fay 90®. 

The angle of lag between the total 
circuit current and the applied cir- 
cuit voltage is determined by the 
amount of reactance and resistance. 


PARALLEL R-L CIRCUIT 

The current divides between the 
branches; each branch current is a 
function of the branch resistance or 
reactance. 

The current in the inductive branch 
lags the current In the resistive 
branch by 90®. 

The voltage across the inductance is 
in phase with the voltage across the 
resistance. 

The angle of lag between the line cur- 
rent and the applied voltage is deter- 
mined by which circuit component is 
smaller — the reactance or the resis- 
tance. 


Increasing the frequency makes the 
circuit more inductive because the 
inductive reactance exerts greater 
control on the circuit current. The 
angle of lag increases . 

The applied voltage divides vector - 
lally between the scries reactance 
and resistance. 


Increasing the frequency makes the. 
circuit more resistive because the 
line current is predominantly the re- 
sistive branch current. 


The applied voltage Is the same 
across all parallel-connected ele"^ 
ments. 


Increasing resistances makes the 
circuit more resistive . The angle of 
lag of the circuit current approaches 
0® more closely. 


Increasing resistances makes the 
circuit more inductive . The angle of 
lag of the line current approaches 90® 
more closely. 


Increasing the Inductance makes the 
circuit more inductive . The angle 
of lag of the circuit current approa- 
ches 90° more closely. 


Increasing the inductance makes the 
circuit more resistive . The angle of 
lag of the line current approaches 0® 
more closely. 
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The Transformer 

You have learned that an alternating current ora varying d-c current flowing 
in one coil can induce a varying voltage in a neighboring coil. The changing 
magnetic lines of force from the varying current in one coil (which we call 
the primary ) cuts the turns of the other coil (called the secondary) and induces 
a changing voltage in each of the turns of the secondary. When two coil wind- 
ings are arranged so that a changing current in one induces a voltage in the 
other, the combination of windings constitutes a transformer. Every trans- 
former has a primary winding and one or more secondary windings. Tlie 
primary winding (usually labeled P) receives the input electrical energy from 
a voltage source, whereas the secondary winding or windings (usually labeled 
S) delivers the induced output voltage to a load. 
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The transformer serves many functions. It enables the transfer of electrical 
energy from one electrical circuit to another by using changing magnetic 
lines of force as the link between the two. In this way, it behaves as a coujv 
ling device. Also, it provides a means whereby an alternating voltage of a 

given amount can be changed (transformed) to higher or lower amounts, m.al.ing 

electrical power distribution practical. Such transformation also can 
applied to current and Impedance. These functions arc explained later- y 
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Transformer Action {Unloaded Secondary) 

Assume a two -winding iron-core transformer with a primary (P) and a secon- 
dary (S), both of equal number of turns and of very low resistance. There is 
no load connected to the secondary "Windingr The a-c voltage applied to the 
primary is shown as a single cycle starting at maximum positive. 

As the primary voltage Ep starts decreasing from maximum positive value, 
the primary current Ip starts increasing from zero in a positive direction. 
(See A on facing page. ) The 90o lag of primary current relative to primary 
voltage is due to the inductance of the primary winding. As the primary cur- 
rent starts increasing from zero, its associated magnetic field starts expan- 
ding. At this instant, the rate of change of the current, and of the flux, is 
maximum. The flux lines cut the turns of the primary winding and generate 
a self -induced cmf of maximum value in the primary winding. This emf acts 
in opposition to the applied primary voltage Ep. Since there is nothing to 
prevent the generation of a maximum number of flux linkages, the seif-induced 
emf is high, thereby causing the primary current Ip to be very low in value. 
Stated another way, the primary current Is held low by the high Inductive re- 
actance of the iron-core primary. 

At the same Instant in time (still Aon the facing page), the expanding field 
produced by the primary current cuts the turns of the secondary (S), where it 
Induces the secondary voltage, Es. Inasmuch as the rate of change of the 
magnetic field is maximum, the voltage Es is maximum. This secondary 
voltage has a polarity that is opposite to that of the primary voltage. It appears 
across the secondary, but since the secondary Is unloaded (open) there is no 
secondary current. Hence, the action In the secondary has no effect on the 
action In the primary circuit. When the primary current reaches Its maximum 
positive value, the rate of change of its field is theoretically zero; hence, the 
voltage induced in the secondary is zero. This coincides with the instant in 
time when the primary voltage Ep is zero. 

As the primary voltage Ep passes through zero, changes polarity, and starts 
increasing towards its negative peak, the primary current Ip (stlUof the same 
direction) starts decreasing from maximum to zero, accompanied by the col- 
Iap.se of the magnetic field back into the primary. (Sec B, ) The flux lines 
again cut the turns of the secondary winding, but now, in a direction opposite 
to that when the field was expanding. The result is a secondary voltage oppo- 
site In polarltyto the previous voltage, and opposite to that of the applied pri- 
mary voltage. As Es increases towards Its maximum positive value, the 
applied primary voltage increases towards Its maximum negative value, both 
peaks being reached at the same instant. Also, at the same moment, the 
primary current Ip passes through zero. 

The action of the transformer durlngthe remalndcrof the primary voltage and 
current cycle is shown in C and D. It is the same as previously described ex- 
cept for the reversal in direction of the primary current. The expansion and 
collapse of the field is as before, during which time the remainder of the 
secondary voltage cycle is generated. At each Instant of time, the secondary 
voltage Is 160° gut pf phase with the primary voltage. The primary current 
is 900 behind the prlmarj’ voltage, but 90° ahead of the secondary voltage Es. 




SUMMARY OF VOLTAGE-CURRENT CONDITIONS 
IN UNLOADED SECONDARY TRANSFORMER 
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Transformer Action (Loaded Secondary) 

When the transformer is delivering voltage to a load, current flows in the 
load and in the secondary winding. This current affects the primary current. 
We will assume that the load connected to the transformer is a resistance R. 
V/hen a voltage is induced in the secondary winding, a current flows through 
the load. This current also flows through the secondary winding. The load 
current is a current drain on the transformer. Like any other alternating 
current, the current in the secondary is accompanied by changing flux lines. 
The path for these flux lines is the transformer core, but the direction of 
these lines is opposite to that of the flux lines associated with the primary 
current. So, in effect, two sets of flux lines flow in the core --one due to tlie 
primary current, and the other due to the secondary current. 
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By virtue of its direction, the secondary current flux opposes the primary 
current flux. In doing so, the number of linkages which occur between the 
primary current flux and the primary turns, and which accounts for the self- 
inducod emf in the primary, is reduced. This action is like a seif-regulating 

'•hi^ 1 primary current to increase above the small amount 

.hich flou.s when there is no load on the secondary. The amount of increase 
current is determined by the amount of current drawn from the 
™ m In other words, when the secondary winding delivers 
r>o>^cr (E X Oto a load, the primary winding draws more powerfrom the vol- 
u-m s'^condary winding is not delivering power to a load. 

\L ith the primary volt.age beingfLxed in value, the Increase in ^wer required 
b% the primary appears as an increase in primarj* current Of course the 
converse is truo-lf the secondary current drain decreases the prima^-cuT- 
rent automatically decreases to adjust to the new situation, ^ ^ 
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Iron-Core and Air-Core Transformers 

There are many kinds of transformers. In a broad sense, they fall into two 
categories--iron-core and air-core. Each category has numerous sulxiivi - 
sions relating to its particular uses. The two types mentioned state the kind 
of material that serves as the path over which the magnetic lines of force 
travel from the primary to the secondary and in the reverse direction. Since 
soft iron is a much better path for magnetic lines of force than air, it is used 
as the core for the transformer windings, except at very high frequencies. 
The iron core conducts most of the flux lines originating from the primary 
current in the primary winding to the turns of the secondarj* winding, thereby 
allowing the maximum number of flux linkages (tight coupling Ixjtween the 
windings ), or the transfer of the greatest amount of electrical onerg>' from 
the primary tothe secondary. To Improve the action in many iron-core trans- 
formers, the primary and secondary windings are wound on top of each other. 
Some iron-core transformers contain a powdered -iron core in the form of a 
rod on which the primary and secondary coils are located side by side. The 
flux linkage is reduced; hence, the coupling is not as tight. Transformers of 
this type may have iron cores that are movable for "tuning" (varying induc- 
tance) purposes. The presence of a ferrite (iron) material as the core in a 
transformer is symbolized bytwo or more straight linos located in the space 
between the symbols for the coils, or above or below them. 
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The air-core transformer has its coils wound on insulated forms th.atusc .lir 
as the path for the flux lines moving between the windings. The ab‘;cnce of 
the iron core provides low values of inductance and limited flux linkage.*^: 
hence, very loose coupling between the coils. Such transformers arc at 
very high frequencies. They are discussed at greater length later inlhi.*: : 
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Voltage Step-Up and Step-Down in Transformers (Turns Ratio) 

One of the fundamental considerations in transformers is the amount of vol- 
tage derived from the secondary winding relative to the amount of voltage 
that is applied to the primary binding. If the voltage output fronn the secondly 
winding is higher than the voltage applied to the primary winding, a voltage 
step-up has taken place; if the secondary voltage is less than the primly 
vol^e, a voltage step-down has taken place. Some transformers are de- 
signed to furnish both voltage step-up as weU as voltage step-dowm. When 
a transformer is desired with a single secondary winding intended to furnish 
a voltage equal to the primary voltage, the voltage transformation is 1-to-l 
(1:1) and the device is known as an "isolation" transformer. Its only function 
is to isolate one circuit from the other. 
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Whether the secondary voltage exceeds the primary voltage or is less than 
the primary voltage is determined by the turns ratio between the secondary 
winding and the primary winding. This Is expressed as an equation as follows: 

secondary voltage _ number of turns In secondary winding ; Es _ Ng 
primary ^-oltage “ number of turns in primary winding Ep “"Np 

As you can see, the sccondarj'-primary turns ratio equals the secondary- 
prlmarj' voltage ratio. WTien the number of turns In the secondary (Ns) ex- 
ceeds the number of turns In the primary (Np), or Ng is greater than Np, a 
voltage step-up occurs. WTien the reverse Is true, a voltage step-down occurs. 
The actual voltage derived from the secondary winding is equal to the product 
of the secondary-primary turns ratio and the voltage applied to the prlmarj’- 
The above assumes perfect (100^) coupling between prlmarj' and secondary. 
This Is seldom the case. However, In some power transformers, coupling 
Is almost perfect. 
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Current Turns Ratio 

The secondary -primary turns ratio determines the amount of primary current 
that will flow for a given secondary current. You have learned that the more 
the number of turns (N) in a coil through which a current (I) in amperes is 
flowing, the greater the number of flux lines that are established by the cur- 
rent. The product of the number of turns and the current (or N x I) was iden- 
tified as the ampere-turns. In the ideal transformer, the number of ampere- 
turns in the primary equals the number of ampere-turns in the secondary. 
Imagine that you are working with a loaded transformer in which the primary 
winding has 100 turns and the secondary winding has 2000 turns. The secon- 
dary-primary turns ratio then is 2000/100 = 20. If the secondary load current 
is 0.2 ampere, the secondary ampere-turns are 2000 x .2 = 400. For the 
same number of ampere-turns to exist in the primary of 100 turns, the pri- 
mary current must be increased in the same proportion as the secondary- 
primary turns ratio. This ratio is 20; hence, the primary current must be 
20 times greater than the secondary current. The self-regulating action of 
the primary winding establishes the primary current at the required value. 




STii- Primary-Secondary Current 
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IN A VOLTAGE STEP-DOWN TRANSFORMER 
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SECONDARY AMPERE-TURNS = Nj x Ij = 10 x 2 = 20 


The conditions hold true when the secondary winding has fewer turns 
han the primary winding. In this case, the equalityof ampere -turns is gained 
by the higher current in the secondary of fewer turns , and the lower current 
in the primary of more turns . Thus, the primary -secondary current ratio 
IS opposite to that of the primary-secondary voltage ratio. A'fTlO vnitasrp 
step-up ransformer will exhibit a 10:1 curriit ^ iF - down charaLriS 
We see that E x I in the primary will equal E x I in the secondary L short' 
primary power equals secondary power. • ’ 
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Current Transformation (Power) 

A transformer is not a generator of electrical power; its primary circuit 
absorbs power from avoltago source and its secondary circuit delivers power 
to a load. Assuming an ideal transformer with a resistive load in the secon- 
dary, the power absorbed by the primary equals the power consumed by the 
secondary. (In practice, the power consumed by the secondary is c-llchtly 
less than that absorbed by the primary, the difference being due to electrical 
losses in the transformer, as will be explained later. ) 
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And the same is tree in the reverse direction ^ 


The Ideal input-output power relationship Is stated as; power (in watts) in 
primary = power (In watts) in secondary, or Pp watts = Ps watts. Since pow- 
er is equal to voltage times current (E x I), the power relationship can be 
restated as; F.p v Ip = Eg Is- Assume a loadcdtransformer with a 1:3 turns 
ratio. Then, the primary voltage Ep and the secondary voltage Es will be 
equal Whatever the .secondary load current Is may be, the primary current 
fp will. adjust itself to the .same value so as to satisfy the condition Enin - Egls 
and the power t.s the same in both circuits. If the load on the secondary is 
changed, Rieroby changing secondary current Is, the primary current In will 
re.adjust itself to be equal to Is. For any amount of power delivered bv the 
secondary within the capabiltlles of the transformer, the primary circuit be- 
haves as a seU-reguiatlng system In which the current changes in value .so 
that the primary circuit power equals the sccond.ary circuit power The ori- 
mary curre nt change is the result of the Increased or decreased aedion of the 
.secondary current flux linos on the primary current flux lines; hence, on the 
cmf -celf-induced in the primary. 
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Multi -Secondary Winding Transformers 

A broad category of iron-core transformers is knouTi as "power transfor- 
mers. " They have several secondary windings and a single primary winding 
which is common to all the secondaries. The purpose of these transformers 
is to supply a number of operating voltages required by radio communications 
equipment. Sometimes, as many as two voltage step-up secondaries and 
three voltage step-down secondaries are part of the same transformer. The 
voltage derived from each secondary winding is independent of the others, Its 
amount being determined by the individual secondary-common primary turns 
ratio. 
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Tapped Primary and Secondary Windings 

Some types of iron-core transformers have a multi-tapped primary winding 
and a centertapped secondary winding. A tap is simply a wire connection 
to the winding. Usually, for convenience, it is Joined to a terminal. The 
tapped primary is a continuously wound coil that affords a selection of the 
number of primary turns which are active during the operation of the trans- 
former. It permits the use of the transformer over a range of primary volt- 
ages for a given secondary voltage. Assume a transformer that is rated 1200 
volts from one secondary winding (SI) and 6 volts from another secondary 
winding (S2) with 120 volts a-c applied to the primary. Winding SI has 1000 
turns and S2 has 5 turns. To satisfy the above voltage conditions, the pri- 
mary must have 100 active turns. Now suppose that the available primary 
voltage is only 110 volts. If this voltage were applied to the transformer, the 
two secondaries would deliver less than the required 1200 and 6 volts. But 
if we Increased the secondary-primary turns ratio by the correct amount, It 
would compensate for the reduced primary voltage. The taps on the primary 
perm it such a change in turns ratio to allow for the condition when the primary 
voltage is either lower or higher than the rated optimum voltage. (See A). 
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The centertapped sccond.ary (B) Is simply a means of achieving equal volt- 
ages on both sides of a common reference point— the contertap— to suit cer- 
tain operating conditions. The voltage available from each half of the wind- 
ing relative to the primary voltage is determined by the turns ratio between 
each half of the winding and the primary. At any one Instant, the polarity of 
ihe voltage .available from the whole centertapped winding is 180' out of 
phase with the primary polarity, but the centertap behaves as if it has a dual 
{>Dlarity (C). With respect to the centertap, the secondary provides two equal 
voltages 180 out of phase with each other. 
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Transformer Losses 

We have stated that the transformer can be made almost a 100% offielnni rin. 
vice. There are, however, certain inherent losses in a transformer that can 
be minimized but never completely eliminated. The most apparent losses are 
caUed copper losses . Since the primary and secondary are wound with manv 
turns of copper wire, there will be wasted i2r losses. This accounts for the 
secondary voltage being slightly lower under load than when unloaded These 
losses are reduced by using the largest practical cross-sectional area wire. 

Hysteresis losses are due to the lagging of the magnetization and demaene 
tlzation of the soft steel core behind the alternating current in the circuit 
The atoms of the core material must keep changing polarity and a sort of 
frictional loss is developed. The use of material such as soft silicon steel 
for the core greatly reduces hysteresis losses. 




HYSTERESIS LOSS II 
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TRANSmmK lOSSES 

EDDY CURRENT LOSS 
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TRANSFORMERS— ACTION, TYPES, APPLICATIONS 


The Autotransformer 

Thf* iron-core autotransformer differs from the multi-coil device we have 
been studying. Its operation, as before, depends on flux lines being produced 
by the primary current, cutting the turns of the secondary' and inducing a 
tage. However, its advantage over the conventional transformer is that the 
secondary volt^e remains substantially constant when the load on the secon- 
dary is changed. However, the disadvantage of the autotransformer is that 
its primary and secondary are part of the source coil; hence, there is no 
isolation of the external circuits that are connected to the primary and the 
secondary. This does not prevent the use of the autotransformer in many 
circuits. 
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V.'hen used as a %'oltagc step-up transformer, the entire winding is the secon- 
dary a.nd a part of th ^ winding is the primary. When used as a voltage step- 
down lr;'.:!‘:f.TrmT-r“''OT'' e.-.ti'r'e winding is the primary and part of the winding 
is the 6econd.ary, Obviously, one part of the winding is always common to 
t>oth the primary and .secondary functions. The turns ratio between the secon- 
dary and primary portions of the winding determines the output (secondary) 
voltage rclnlivc to a given input (primary) voltage, just as in the case of the 
conventional tran.sformer. In this regard, note that a certain numberof turns 
is co.mmon to both the so-callcd secondary and primary windings. This does 
not change the usual manner of determining the turns ratio— the secondary 
and primary are considered as if each wore separate and Individual. Usually, 
taps on the winding permit cha.nging the secondary-primarj' turns ratio; hence! 
the output voltage. 
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Transformer Applications 

The transformer truly has an unusual variety of applications in radio com- 
munications. We will discuss a few here, and many others will be covered 
during this course when applicable. The most commonly used is the power- 
transformer type. This transformer is used in the power supply of electronic 
equipment to furnish the various a-c voltages necessary for the production of 
d-c voltages, and for the operation of particular circuits. The basic power 
transformer has a single primary winding, with two or more secondary wind- 
ings. One secondary winding usually provides high-voltage a-c for the rec- 
tifier, and one or more others'provide various filament \'oltages for tubes 
(these terms will be discussed later in the courseX! The high-voltage wind- 
ing commonly provides from 400 to 800 volts a-c at currents from 25 to 400 
milliamperes, and is usually center-tapped. The filament windings usually 
provide 6. 3 br 12. 6-volts at 1 to 5 amperes, and 5 volts at 2 or 3 amperes. 



Another commonly used transformer is the audio type. Designed to operate 
at audio frequencies (20-16, 000 cycles), it is usually smaller than the power 
transformer and has a wide variety of functions. These transformers are 
used primarily for impedance matching and, in some instances, for voltage 
amplification. Audio transformers are usually designated by their particular 
application — input transformer, output transformer, microphone transformer, 
modulation transformer, interstage transformer, driver transformer, etc. 
Usually, they are rated by their primary and secondary impedances and cur- 
rent-handling capabilities. 

Transformers designed to operate at high frequencies (above .audio rnni.c) 
are referred to as intermediate -frequency and rad io -fre quongy tjpos, .an 
will be discussed where applicable in this course. 
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transfer of power— matching impedances 


Impedance Matching 

In the transfer of power from any electrical source of its load, the impedance 
of the load must be equal to or match the internal impedance of the source 
for maximum transfer of power. From our tabie, we see how this is so. 
Assuming a 10-volt battery having an Internal resistance of 1 ohm, we con- 
nectvarious loads ranging from 0. 25 ohm to 4 ohms. From the calculations, 
it is seen that the greatest amount of power is delivered to the load when the 
load has a resistance or impedance of 1 ohm--the same as the internal im- 
pedance of the battery or voltage source. 



The transformer is a useful device for matching the Impedance of a generator 
to th.it of Its load. This is important because in radio work, it is often neces- 
sary to connect a low-lmped.ince load to a high -impedance generator, and 
vice versa. Unless there is an Impedance match, there udll not be maximum 
tr.msfcr of power. Assuming a source or generator Impedance of 10,000 
ohms, we will match it to a load of 400 ohms. Using a transformer, the 
primary Impedance must match the generator impedance, and the secondary 
impedance must match Uie load impedance. The turns ratio of the transform- 
er mu.sl l>e: 



If 100 volts arc applied to the prlmarj*, the secondary voltage is 20 volts. 
Eccond.iry current is 20/400, or .05 ampere. The primary current is 100/ 
10,000, or .01 ampere. Since the primary power (1 watt) is equal to the 
•secondary power, the transformer has matched a 400-ohm load to a 10 000- 
ohm source with maximum transfer of power. We can say that the source 
"sees" the primary impedance as a matching impedance, and the secondary 
which by ir.in.sformcr action receives the primary- power, "scos” the load 
impedance as a matciiing imped.incc. 




SUMMARY 


Any change of current flowing in a circuit containing ir.dzc'a.z-:- z-rz-izzit j 
counter enaf which opposes the change taking place. This seh'-lrhr'.e; 
emf tends to prevent an increasing current from ircrsasirr arm a in- 
creasing current from decreasing. 

Basically, Lenz's law states, "A changing current induces an em: -hcse nr- 
larity is such as to oppose the change in current. " 

The greater the coil Inductance, the higher the induce-d emf. and aha rranaar 
the opposition to the Increase and decrease of current an ahe nah- 

Mutual induction occurs when a changing magnetic field rmcuaea i— ran and 
cuts the windings of a second coil and induces an emf in me - eaarrh aa:.;_ 

Inductive reactance (Xl) is the opposition presented iry an nanamanae aa nr 
alternating current. Xl = 27rfL. 

In a series R-L circuit, the voltage drops across r. and L nre 11' rn n 
phase. 

In a circuit containing both inductance and resistance, ianreanr ae I! n aae 
total opposition to the flow of alternating cu rrent, .and is z raaninnnaaaa 
of Xl and R. It is expressed in ohms. Z Xl^ - 

Ohm's law for a-c circuits is: E = IZ; I = E/Z; and Z = Z h 

The vectorial sum of all the voltage drops in a series R-1 anrrh.; m erual n 
the applied voltage. 

The primary winding of a transformer absorbs the inru: elerar.aud ea rrr: 
from a voltage source; the secondary winding delivers ahe tndaaea nuaru: 
voltage to a load. 

The turns ratio between the secondary and primary windings nf a armasaama- 
er determines whether the secondary voltage is greater cr less than are 
primary voltage. 

The primary-secondary current ratio is opposite to that ca the rrannnry- 
secondary voltage ratfol 

In the transfer of power from an electrical source to a lean, dne .ran aana'sa- 
ance must be equal to, or match, the internal impenance cf tne srarae 
for maximum transfer of power. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1- What is self-induction of emf? Describe its action, 

2. Define Inductive reactance and give the formula for 

a circuit. __ 

3. Describe the action of mutual induction and tell what 

4. In an inductive circuit, what are the phase relationshjp=^-^- - 
current and the counter emf it produces; (2) the apphe- 
counter emf; (3) the applied voltage and the current? ^ 

5. What is Impedance? How is it calculated in series 

6. What two methods can be used to determine the imp--**- 
R~L circuit? 


?• State Ohm's law for a-c circuits. , 

8. What is the total current in a parallel R-L circuit 

9. VTiat formula Is used to find the impedance of a paraii- 
10. Give two main functions of a transformer. 

What determines v/hether a voltage ntep-up or ti *4 
a transformer? 

12. Name three types of losses inliercnt in a triuiefoj nu >• 


to ^ 
H-L 
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CAPACITORS AND CAPACITANCE 


Definition, Function, Construction 

An electrical capacitor (also known as a condenser) stores electricity by ac- 
cumulating free electrons on a metal surface, and then releases them as a cur- 
rent into the circuit of which the capacitor is a part. It can be said that capac- 
itance Is a property of a circuit in which energy may be stored in the forra^ of 
arTeiectrlc field. This capability that we call capacitance is generally desig- 
nated by the letter C. .Although electrical capacitors are used In many differ- 
ent ways (as you shall see), and seemingly for different purposes, every use 
entails the storage and release of electrical energy. This action underlies the 
definition of capacitance - that property of a circuit which opposes a change 
in voltage . This property differs from that of an inductance, which opposes 
any change in current. 


CAPACITANCE IS A PROPERTY OF AN ELEQRIC 
CIRCUIT THAT TENDS TO OPPOSE 
A CHANGE IN VOLTAGE 







meiol plalet or 
conductors 

wire lead 


iniulalor or 
dielectric 


LETTER SYMBOL - 


DIAGRAM SYMBOL -||-or-|^ 







...belwcen eenduclors 



Any two conductors separated by an insulator (called a dielectric) can behave 
as a cnp.acltor. The conductors m.ay be long or short lengths of wire, large 
or small pieces of mct:d or metal foil, or any other conducting material. The 
dielectric that separates the conducting materials may be the insulation around 
the wires, athln Insulating film chemically deposltedon the metal, ceramics, 
mica, oil, or wax-lmprognaled paper to mention just a few. In some cases, 
.he dielectric Is air, and In still others, a vacuum. As a rule, capacitors used 
in electrical and radio circuits are specially manufactured Items but, as will 
be explained hater, the mcial parts of electrical and radio systems often be- 
have as capacitors. 
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Charging a Capacitor 

The action ol storing electricity In a capacitor Is called charging. The elec- 
tricity stored in the capacitor is called the charge . As used here, "charge" 
refers to an amount of electricity being stored, rather than to the fundamental 
particles: the electron and the proton. The action of releasing the stored elec- 
tricity Is called discharging . For purposes of explanation, lot us assemble a 
basic capacitor consisting of tv.'o thin sheets of aluminum 10 Inches square sep- 
arated by air and positioned 1/2 inch apart. Because air separates the two 
active plates (conductors) of the capacitor, the unit is called an air-dielectric 
capacitor. 


WilN THE UNCHARGEDm 



'.'•Mb'; 




miH the charged m. 

Sli CAP AC/TO Rf0^. 



there are equal amounts of {positive 
end negative electricity on each plate 


one plate has an excess of positive 
electricity; the other plate has an 
excess of negative electricity 



We begin by assuming that the two metal plates arc electrically neutral - 
each plate contains equal amounts of positive and negative electricity. The 
capacitor Is therefore in an uncharged state. In the process of charging, one- 
plate (plate P) of the capacitor is made to give up free electrons and be left 
with a preponderance of positive electriclt>’. The otherplato (plate N), is m.ade 
to accept as many free electrons as were released b}- plate P, and no-..- has 
.1 surplus of negative electricity. Both electrical conditions are created .*:l- 
multaneously. When this electrical condition prevails, the capacitor is said 
to contain a charge, or be charged. 
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CAPACITORS AND CAPACITANCE 


Charging a Capacitor (Cont’d) 



- Positive Charge 

(electron deficiency) 



Negative Charge 
(electron surplus) 


A CAPACITOR IS CHARGED BY PLACING A 
DIFFERENCE OF POTENTIAL ACROSS PLATES 


To charge a capacitor, U la necessary to apply a voltage (or dllference ol po- 
tential) to Its plates (across Its terminals). In other words, the electrical 
energy stored In the capacitor must come from a source ol voltage (vre show 
a battery). Assume the circuit elements shown. The open switch Isolates the 
battcrj' from the capacitor. Then, the sv.’ltch Is closed and the capacitor be- 
comes charged from the voltage applied to Us plates by the battery. 

The positive terminal of a voltage source Is always deficient In free electrons. 
It draws these electrons from one plate of the capacitor and leaves that plate 
(P) with a deficiency of free electrons ; hence, with a positive charge. At the 
same time, the negative terminal of the voltage source releases an equal num- 
ber of free electrons Into the wire connected to it, thereby forcing free elec- 
trons onto the other plate (N). These added free electrons create a surplus of 

plate, thus giving the N plate a negative charge. The 
creation of such an electrical condition on the plates of the capacitor Is known 
as cliarglng. The free electrons that are pulled from the P plate of the capa- 
citor to the positive terminal of the battery and the free electrons that move 
from the negative termln.al of the battery to the N plate constitute a momentary 
current usually referred to as a charging current. 
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Building Up Voltage In the Capacitor — Charging Current 

From the instant that free electrons leave one plate and begin accumulating on 
the other, charging current flows, and a difference of poiential (voltage) ap- 
pears between the plates of tlte capacitor. (Note that the charging current flows 
first; then, the voltage buildup occurs. ) Unless deliberately prevented from 
doing so, the charging (applied) voltage will continue attracting free electrons 
from one plate and forcing them onto the other. This process builds up the 
capacitor voltage until it becomes equal to the maximum value of the charging 
voltage. The voltage built up across the capacitor has the same polarity as 
the charging voltage; consequently, it acts in opposition to the charging volt- 
age. When the capacitor voltage equals the charging voltage, the two voltages 
offset each other, and there is no further movement of free electrons (no charg- 
ing current). 


CHARGING 
VOLTAGE 
10 V 



Switch is closed and 
charging current begins to flow 

Charging current 
continues to flow, /Tn 
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There is a limit to how much voltage can be built up across a given capneitor 
by a given charging voltage. The capacitor voltage cannot exceed the m-aximum 
value of the charging voltage at any time . But it is possible to subject ac.a- 
pacitor which has been charged by a lower value of charging voltage to an in- 
creased value of charging voltage. The capacitor voltage then rises to the 
higher value. The ability to charge a capacitor to higher and higher values of 
voltage is not without limitations. This limitation arises from a con.struction- 
al characteristic of the capacitor. Every capacitor has a m .ax im u m_dj:£J^il- 
ing voltage rating (which will be e.xplained later). For the present, 
that the capacitor voltage rating sets the limit on the higho.st v.alue of chari, ^ 
voltage that may be applied to the capacitor. 
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Demonstrating tho Voltage across a Charged Capacitor 

tVhcn a Charged -pacl- >s — c^ rcaplcr H 

'riamfiS clS'gVL a long whTcf faplc 

?to?rre"L“d^ln\!?c“d%om^^^^^ systems, hat this capablUty 
does have its uses. 

Assume that a capacitor ‘s “jS\ switS'^ Mte^SflapsronuKi- 

means ol a slaele-polc do»Me fully, the sa-ilch is 

To prove that the capacitor is c B HO-volt household electric light 

i;^htri.Ci»r.rrre\tarBl^^ 

the^epative plate o£ the capacitor to behave as current and move to PO=^" 

lively ^charefd plate of the capacitor through the filament. This ^ 

chiLs the capacitor. The movement of the free electrons jro^n 
ner^l^ly charged plate of the charged capacitor constitutes a g i sclgr g^ 
SSonf. this is accompanied by a fall of voltage across toe capacitor o 
7;oro7~ 'Aftcr this discharge, the filament no longer glows, because there Is 
no flow' of electrons (current) through the lamp filament. 
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The Electric Field between the Capacitor Plates 

You have learned that every fundamental particle of electricity - each 
electron and each proton - is inseparably associated with an invisible rcpion 
of energy that exists all around the charge. The zone of encrg}' is referred to 
as an electric field made up of electric lines of force. 
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Arrows between plates represent ELECTROSTATIC 
LINES OF FORCE which make up 
ELECTROSTATIC FIELD between plates. FIELD 
STRENGTH is proportionai to POTENTIAL 
DIFFERENCE between plates. 


Beginning with the first instant after the flow of charging current (the 
appearance of a positive charge on one plate of the capacitor and a negative 
charge on the other), an electric field is developed between the two charged 
plates within the space between the plates. This field is between the posi- 
tive charges on the positive plate and the negative charges on the negative 
plate. As more and more electrons are removed from the plate and more 
and more electrons are added to the negative plate, the lines of force in- 
crease in number, indicating increased field intensity. This action accom- 
panies the rise in voltage. When the capacitor voltage has reached its mrut!- 
mum value, the field intensity has reached a maximum, and remains as Ij"? 
as the charge given the capacitor remains unaltered. The energv’ ston''- ■ 
the capacitor is in the electric field. — _ 
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CAPACITORS AND CAPACITANCE 


Discharging a Capacitor 


All of the electricity stored in a theoretically perfect capacitor be re- 
covered from it by providing a suitable electrical conducting path between 
the terminals of the capacitor. Such a current path is called a dischar^ge 
oath The electric light filament referred to previously formed sucha path. 
Wther the energy tal:en out of the charged capacitor is used or w^ted is a 
function of the electrical makeup of the discharge path. The usual disch^ge 
path is the circuit connected between the terminals of the capacitor. It is 
never the battery which serves as the charging voltage source. 
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CAPACITOR DISCHARGES WHEN THERE IS A 
DIFFERENCE OF POTENTIAL BETWEEN PLATES 
AND A COMPLETE EXTERNAL PATH 
BETWEEN CAPACITOR TERMINALS 


The action of recovering the cnergj’ stored in a charged capacitor is re- 
ferred to as discharging the capacitor. During discharge, the surplus free 
electrons on the negatively charged plate move toward the positive charges 
on the positively charged plate via the discharge path. This movement of 
surplus electrons reduces the negative charge on the negative plate and the 
po-sltlve charge on the po.sllivc plate. Since the mo%-ement of free electrons 
during discharge is a directed motion, it Is actually a current, and is re- 
ferred to as the discharge current. The loss of charge on the negatively and 
positively charged plates by the flow of the discharge current causes the 
voltage originally built up across the capacitor plates to decrease. When all 
the .surplus electrons have moved from the negatively charged plate to the 
poasUvely charged plate, thu.s making both plates electricailv neutral, there 
is no further charge in the capacitor, and the voltage across its terminals is 
aero. The capacitor is then fully discharged. 
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Charging a Capacitor from an A-C Voltage Source 

A capacitor can be charged as readily by an a-c voltage as by a d-c voltage. 
However, the constantly changing amplitude and periodic polarity reversal 
of the a-c voltage point up many interesting capacitor characteristics. 
Assume a sine waveform voltage from an a-c source. The charging voltage 
starts at zero amplitude and increases in a positive direction. The first in- 
crease in charging voltage results in the flow of maximiun charging current. 
The instant charge is applied to the capacitor, a voltage, or potential dif- 
ference, starts building up across the capacitor. As the charging voltage 
increases in amplitude, more and more charge is added to the capacitor by 
progressively decreasing amounts of current. The decrease in current is 
due to the increased bucking action by the voltage (sometimes called counter- 
voltage) building up in the capacitor. When the charging voltage reaches its 
peak value, there is zero charging current and maximum voltage built up in 
the capacitor. 
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C to D 


CAPACITOR 
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OPPOSITE- 
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-e- 





D to E 
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CAPACITOR 
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Having reached its peak positive value at the end of the first 
(90'’), the charging voltage begins to decrease in amplitude. At the first 
instant of decrease, the voltage built up across the capacitor e xceed^ the 
value of the charging voltage source. The voltage in the capacitor beg ns to 
fall as charge decreases. Note that the flow of discharge curren gan 
first, followed by a fall in capacitor voltage. Similarly, the charging curren 
flow was ahead of the rise in capacitor voltage. The time sequence e 
the charging current and the rise in capacitor voltage, and between ^ ^ 

charge current and the fall in capacitor voltage, is described by say ng 
the capacitor current leads the capacitor voltage by a. quarter-eje e, or 
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Voltage and Current Phase Shift In a Capacitor 

Current and voltage variations in the capacitor during the positive half-cycle 
of the charging voltage repeat themselves during the negative half-cycle. Of 
course, the polarity change in charging voltage produces changes in the di- 
rection of current flow and In the polarity of the voltage across the capac- 
itor, but the 90® phase difference between I and E Is constant throughout the 
cycle. (This is an important point to remember. ) It is also important to 
remember that the capacitor charge is zero when the current in the circuit 
is maximum, and maximum when the current is zero. Therefore, the charge 
on the plate of a capacitor is said to lag^the current through it by 90°. How- 
ever, since the building up and falling off of charge is the building up and 
falling off of voltage, the voltage across the capacitor is said to lag the cur- 
rent through it by 90®, or the current is said to lead the voltage by 90®. 

From Klrchhoff's law, wo know that the sum of the voltage drops in a series 
circuit is equal to tl^e applied voltage. Therefore, the voltage across the 
capacitor is, by definition, a voltage opposite to the applied voltage, or 180® 
out of phase with the applied voltage. Thus, when the applied or charging 
voltage la zero, there is no opposition, and when the applied voltage is maxi- 
mum, there is a maximum opposition - a voltage produced by the charge on 
the capacitor. The variation In charge on the plates of the capacitor also 
follows the form of the sine wave and Is In phase with the voltage, since for 
any given capacitor, the voltage across it depends directly on the charge. 
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Unit of Capacitance — the Farad 

The unit of capacitance is the farad, named In honor of Michael Faraday, the 
scientist who advanced the concept of electromagnetic Induction. The number 
of electrons entering and leaving the capacitor* plates depends upon the free 
electrons available and on the applied voltage. If the applied voltage is high, 
the forces of attraction and repulsion are great, and the charge deposited ori 
the plates is also great. It was discovered that for a given capacitor, the 
ratio between the amount of this charge and the voltage causing it is alw.iys 
a constant. Therefore, the ratio of the charge (Q) to the voltage (E) is con- 
sidered to be a measure of the capacitor action, called capacitance (C). The 
formula for capacitance is: C = ^E. 


By definition, a capacitor has a capacitance of 1 farad if a l-volt difi;eronco 
in potential results in the storage of 1 coulomb of charge. One coulomb 
represents a quantity of 6 . 28 x 1018 electrons (6, 280, ODD, ODD, ODD, ODD, ODD). 
For practical purposes, a capacitance of 1 farad represents a fantastically 
large capacitance. As a practical matter, capacitors used in radio com- 
munications are measured in terras of microfarads (one-milllonth of a farad, 
pf) and micromicrofarads (one-millionth of a millionth of a farad, puf). 


Suppose we find the capacitance of a capacitor when the charge (Q) stored is 
0. 001 coulomb and the voltage is 1000 volts. By applying the above formula, 
C = Q/E, we obtain 0.001/1000, or 0.000001 farad. We call this 1 microfarad. 



^ . . . Q (thorpe in coulombs) 

C (capacitance in farads) = ,. # • TTi 

E {voltage in volts) 

c 



1.000. 000 MICROFARADS (.tff) » I FARAD (f) 

1.000, 000 MICROMICROFARADS * I MICROFARAD 

1.000. 000.000.000 MICROMICROFARADS Uwt) • I FARAD 

1. 000. 000. 000. 000 PICOFARADS (pf) ' I FARAD 




I 

1 , 000,000 

I 

1 , 000.000 


f OR 0.000001 f 
Mf OR O.OOOOOUf 


J MICROFARAD 
I MICROMICROFARAD 


I 

1 , 000 , 000 , 000,000 

! 

1 . 000 . 000 . 000.000 


f OR 0.000 000000001 f 
f OR 0.000000000001 


. I MICROMICROFARAO 
• J PICOFARAD 


S00//M1 « 0.0005//f 

» O.OOOOlOyUf 
3000/juf * 0.003/rt 
50 pf « 0.000050>if 


50Mf * 0.00005 t 

O.OI>Kt * 0.00000001 1 

0.00A7//f • O.OOOOOOOOA7 f 

0 oSytff ' 0.00000005 1 


500>vf • « '’Sf 

0,00l/it • V 

0OOA7A-1 •' ft, 
0.005/it ‘V. 
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Factors Determining Capacitance Area and Plate Separation 



the liWis it am M eleeliiul cliitlt. 



,.,variei dlrecfly with 
pffile tarffice ares 



Aroo (and capacitance) 
can be increatod by 
intorleoving plates 




..vfltlet Itiverily ttlih 
ite (iltlancs beiveeit 
flale iurfaaet 


p — distance between plates 



= Given capacitance 
— Greater capocitance 



Smaller capacitance 


Tlirce factors determine the capacitance of a capacitor: the area of plate 
surfaces; the distance between the plates; and the material used as the in- 
sulation or dielectric between the plates. The capacitance of a capacitor is 
’•elated directly to the surface area of the plates. Given a fixed dielectric 
■ atcrlal and distance separating the plates, the capacitance is directly pro- 
iwrllonal to the area of the plates. The greater the area, the greater the 
amount of electricity (charge) which can be stored in the capacitor. This 
follows from the condition that the greater the area, the more the number of 
free electrons available for charging. Doubling the surface area, with 
everything else being fixed, doubles the capacitance; halving the area pro- 
duces half the capacitance. We shall see that different capacitor designs give 
various capacitance values In the same physical space. 


Assuming a capacitor with a given plate area and dielectric material, the 
closer the facing plate surfaces are to each other, the greater the capaci- 
tance. This is an inverse proportion. Halving the area of separation 
doubles the capacitance; doubling the area of separation halves the capaci- 
tance. The reason for this is that the closer the facing surfaces are to each 
other, the more strongly the unlilco charges on the surfaces are attracted 
towards each other. This tends to concentrate the free electrons on the 
negatively charged surface nearest to the positively charged surface, thus 
allowing more negative charges to be crowded onto a plate or plates of a 
given area. 


There is a limitation to the permissible closeness of the active surfaces to 
each oilier, regardless of the separating medium. If the voltage built up 
across the capacitor exceeds the voltage rating of the capacitor (as explained 
later), electrons may be pulled away from the negatively charged surfaces 
and leap to the positively charged surfaces Inside the capacitor. This action 
dlschargeB the capacitor and may destroy it. 
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Factors that Determine Capacitance Dielectric Constant 

Given a capacitor with plates of a certain area and separated from each 
other by a specific distance, its capacitance is a function of the kind of 
material used for the dielectric. The standard of comparison is dry air, 
•which is considered as having a dielectric constant (K) of 1, The dielectric 
constant of a vacuum differs so little from air that both are considered equal 
to unity. Dielectric constant is the ability of a material or medium to permit 
the establishment of electric lines of force between oppositely charged 
plates. Many materials will support more electric lines of force in a given 
space than air; these are said to have a dielectric constant greater than 1, 
Dielectric constants, vary considerably. As examples, various types of mica 
have dielectric constants of from 5 to 9, and some forms of titanium dioxide 
have dielectric constants of up to 120. Some special kinds of chemical film 
deposits may have dielectric constants as high as 1000 or more. A dielec- 
tric (other than air) makes the positively charged surface of a capacitor 
repel more free e-lectrons and the negatively charged surface accept more 
electi'ons than when air is the dielectric, thus increasing the capacitance. 


DIELECTRIC CONSTANTS 

Material K 


With the some 

this capacitor 


plate size 



and separation 

has 8 times 


VOLTAGE BREAKDOWNS 


oir 

__1 

resin 

2.5 

hard rubber 

2.8 

dry paper 

3.5 

glass 

4.2 

mica 

5-9 

porcelain 

5.5 

Bakelite 

4.5-7.5 

Mycolex 

8 

tifanium dioxide 


compounds 

90-170 


the capacitance of this capacitor 



Motoriol 


Dicloctric Strength 
(volts per 0.001 inch) 


air 80 

fiber 50 

Bakolite 500 

gloss 200 

mica 2000 

castor oil 380 

paper (beeswaxed) 1800 

paper (paraffined) 1200 

porcelain 7 50 


Normol orbit of 
dielectric is strained 
in charged copocitor. 


Voltage 



+ 


— 


+ 




+ 

+ 

+ 


- 

+ 

+ 

+ 


- 


[±J 




+ 


- 


I When excessive voltage is placed across 
capacitor, electrons ore "torn" from orbit 
and current flows through dielectric 


The dielectric material deserves one further consideration — that of break- 
down voltage. While the dielectric is an insulator, voltages across the 
plates of a capacitor may be sufficiently high to "tear" electrons out of the 
atomic orbits of the dielectric. When this occurs, the dielectric "breaks 
down, " and arcing occurs between the plates through the dielectric. In many 
instances, this destroys the capacitor, as it is short-circuited. Thus, it is 
important to observe the dielectric strength of a material. A high voltage 
would be needed to break down a -vacuum dielectric, but lower voltages 
could break do-wn certain other substances. Thus, the breakdown voltage of 
a dielectric must be considered as well as its dielectric constant. 
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Fixed Capacitors - Paper Type 


The simplest and most widely used form ol paper capacitor consists of two 
strips of metal foil rolled up, with strips of paper which have been impreg- 
nated with an insulating material (dielectric) placed between them. Im- 
pregnating materials generally Include various types of oils, waxes, and 
plastics. The type used determines the voltage, temperature, and insulation- 
resistance characteristics of the capacitor. When the capacitor is to be used 
at high working voltages, several layers of insulating paper are used. 


extended 
outer foil 


^.PAPM^mciroRSm 

-outer wropptng 



Bstie shfipe of {tofer lobalst 


Intuloiing 

paper 


foil crimped 
around lead end 

extended 
inner foil 


PAPER TUBULAR COHSTRUCTIOH 


Ronge; 0.05— 2 iif 
DCWV: 600 volti 

■ BATHTUB TYPE 




PAPER TUBULAR 

Range: 0.0001—2^1 
DCWV: 100-1000 volt* 
(oil-imprcgnolcd types 
hove DCWV to 
10,000 volts) 


(Thin layer ol 
aluminum is 
deposited on 
paper dielectric) 



METALLIZED TYPE 

(losied in meifil tube} 
Range; 0.005— 2 u-f 
DCWV; 200-600 volts 


UP TO 10 pf AT 150 DCWV 


After the foil and paper strips are rolled up, the protruding ends of the foil 
arc crimped over so tfat the Individual layers of each strip are in electrical 
contact with each other. A lead Is attached to each end, and an outer cover 
of insulating material is added. The cover is marked with the capacitance 
and working voltage, and a black ring is usually printed around one end to 
mark the terminal which Is connected to the outermost layer of foil. In 
paper capacitors, the total capacitance is predetermined by the thickness 
and dielectric constant of the paper and the total of the foil plates. Capaci- 
tors are usually marked with a d-c working voltage (DCWV) which must be 
pbser.-ed. It should be remembered that a-c voltages are spoken of in terms 
of rms (effective) value, and that the peak value Is 1.41 times the rms value. 
Thus, when connecting a capacitor in an a-c circuit, we must always keep In 
mind the peal: a-c voltage that will bo impressed across the capacitor plates. 

When rap«r capacitors are required to have a capacitance of over 1 pf, their 
physical size generally becomes too large for convenient mounting. Under 
such coadltlonB, the capacitor is placed In a metal case filled with Insulating 
material and then hermetically sealed. Units of this type are known as 
poUed, or bathtub capacitors. 
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Fixed Capacitors - Mica and Ceramic 

The mica capacitor consists of a number of flat strips of metal foil separated 
by similarly shaped strips of mica. The foil strips serve as the capacitor 
plates, and the mica acts as the dielectric. Alternate plates are connected 
together. An electrode is attached to each set of plates, and a terminal or 
lead -wire is connected to each electrode. The entire unit is then encased in 
a container of plastic insulating material. An alternate construction is that 
of the ''silvered” mica capacitor. In this unit, very thin layers of silver are 
deposited directly on one side of the mica, and the plates are stacked to- 
gether so that alternate layers of silver are separated by alternate layers of 
mica. The result is the equivalent of the foil construction. Mica capacitors 
are available in three basic types: molded, molded-case potted, and ceramic- 
case potted. In addition, the "button" type mica unit is very popular. 




Cmtnk'. 


mica 


oulcr casing 
of insulation 

wire lead 



outer coated plate 


ceramic 

tube 


outer plate 
wire lead 


inner 

coated 

plate 


inner plate 
wire lead 

TUBULAR “ceramic 
cross-seciloniil view 




SILVERED MICA 

Ranges 5pp,f — 0.01 jif 
DCWV: 500 volts 





CERAMIC DISC 

Ranges — 0.02pf 

DCWVs 1000 volts 



HEAVY-DUTY MICA 

SOOnfii (3) 12,500 volts 
to 0.1 ;if @ 500 volts 


ROLLED CERAMIC 

Ranges IDOwaI — 
DCWVs 100 volts 


The basic construction of the ceramic capacitor consists of a ceramic disc 
or tube with silver or copper plates deposited on the opposite faces of the 
ceramic material. In the manufacturing process, electrodes are attached to 
the plates, leads or terminals are fastened to the electrodes, and a moisture- 
proof coating of plastic or ceramic is added. Ceramic capacitors are avail- 
able in a number of basic shapes. The outstanding characteristic, however, 
is the high dielectric constant of ceramics. Steatite ceramics have a dielec- 
tric constant of 6, magnesium titanate has a K in the region of 16, and 
barium titanate has a K of approximately 1200. Ceramic capacitors have 
good stability with regard to temperature and voltage changes. The high-K 
ceramics provide increased capacitance without increased size. 
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Capacitor Color Coding and Temperature Coelliclent 

As in the case of resistors, capacitors are also frequently color coded to 
indicate various capacitor characteristics. The points usually covered by 
color coding of capacitors axe: capacitance, capacitance toler^ce, ^d 
temperature coefficient. Some capacitors use color coding to indicate the 
d-c vforklng voltage. 


MO'_DED PAPER 
CAPACrrOR COEOR code 


UHZtUtCt 




i: 


lCyt«KtCt— i I ' 




LETTER OESICNATIOH FOR 
CHARACTERISTIC 



Mica- and ccramlc-dlelcctric capacitors bear an electrical rating known as 
temperature coefficient. It is expressed by a number between 0 and 1300, 
prefixed by a minus or a plus sign (e.g., -220 or + 30). These designations 
state the chance in capacitance (In uuf) from the nominal rating per million 
parts of capacitance (per uO per degree Centigrade (ppm/'C) rise In tem- 
perature. The reference temperature is 20''C, which Is the same as 68 ''F. 
The minus symbol indicates that the capacitance decreases; the plus symbol 
Indicates that the capacitance increases. The prefix letter N indicates the 
came as the minus symbol, whereas the prefix NPO stands for nogative- 
posltivc-aero, and indicates that the capacitance change is substantially zero 
over a wide range of temperature increase and decrease. For example, an 
K750 0.0001 = uf capacitor would have a decrease in capaclt.once of 750 >; 
0.0001, or 0.075 uaf per degree rise In temperature. 
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Variable Capacitors 

A variable capacitor affords a continuous variation In capacitance between a 
fixed minimum and a fixed maximum value. While capacitance can bo varied 
by varying plate area, distance between plates, and dielectric material, the 
most popular method Is the varying of plate area. In this capacitor, there In 
a fixed set of metallic plates (called stators) mounted on some Insulated 
base. Interleaved with these stator plates are the rotor (rotating) plates, 
controlled by a shaft. As the shaft is turned, the rotor plates mesh with (but 
do not touch) the stator plates, providing a variation in capacitor plate sur- 
face area. Usually, the entire frame is connected to the stator which serves 
as the grounded or common plates. Where more than one circuit Is to bo 
controlled, variable capacitors may be ganged to give simultaneous control. 




jlW'i'n iirii) INI iwiwjigica- _ 

|(A) COHPRESSIOH-TyPE /»DJl/STABLE CAPACITOR ^ 

(B) ROTATING PLATE CERAMIC- 
TYPE ADJUSTABLE CAPACITOR 




SCREI¥ 


ADJUSTMENT SCRElY ADJUSTMENT 

VARIABLE CAPACITOR COHSTRUCTION 



METAL END BRACKET 


ROTOR SHAFT 


-ROTOR SPRING CONTACT r METAL END 

/ BRACKET 


ROTOR 

SPRING 

contact 



^9 




ROTOR 
TERMINAL 




CERAMIC BASE 


STATORS 
TERMINALS 


Two other types of variable capacitors zi 
rotating plate. The compression type use: 
compressed by a screw. The compressicr 
varying the distance between the plates, j 
plates are turned so as to vary the fzzfzr 
capacitance. 
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The Electrolytic Capacitor 

eteCTROLYTiC CAPACITOR CONSTRUCTION 



A very prominent type of capacitor used in electronic equipment is the 
electrolytic variety. In essence, It consists of a positive (anode) metal 
plate (aluminum foil or metal sprayed on cotton gauze, or a porous tantalum - 
oxide powder core) that is immersed In a liquid (wet type) or paste (dry type) 
bath 101015,71 as the electrolyte. The entire capacitor is contained within a 
metal housing which usually serves sm the negative (or cathode) terminal and 
as means of contact with the electrolyte, the other active surface in the 
capacitor. The dielectric Is a very thin film (usually aluminum or tantalum 
oxide) which Is "forced" on the metal plate. 

At the time the electrolytic capacitor is being made, a d-c voltage is applied 
between the metal container (the negative terminal) and the metal plate (the 
positive, or anode electrode). It causes a relatively high current to flow in 
one direction inside the unit. As a result, a very thin dielectric film is 
formed on the outside of the positive (anode) electrode. As this film forms, 
the current decreases, eventually reaching a minimum. This minimum 
current is referred to as the leakage current. When the forming is com- 
pleted, the capacitor is polarized; the metal plate Is positive and the clec- 
troljrtc is negative. The capacitor functions properly as long as the charging 
voltage has a polarity corresponding to that of the capacitor electrodes. 
This is a very important condition; hence, the conventional electrolytic 
capacitor bears polarity designations. The d;^^ type of unit is not suitable 
for charging by an a-c voltage. Another form of construction is used In a-c 
electrolytic capacitors. These capacitors contain two formed positive elec- 
trodes both of which act as either positive or negative electrodes, thus per- 
mitting the periodic reversal of jwlarlty of the applied voltage. 
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The Electrolytic Capacitor (Cont’d) 

The electrolytic capacitor oilers the advantages of a very high capacitance In 
a small space, and at low cost. Capacitance values available In "elcctro- 
lytlcs" extend Irom as low as 1 microfarad to several thousand microfarads. 
This huge capacitance arises from the extreme thinness of the dielectric 
film w'hlch, in effect, means that the active surfaces of the capacitor — the 
metal plate and the electrolyte — are very close to each other. Film thick- 
nesses of as little as 0. 00001 Inch are commonplace. However, the thin 
film Introduces a limitation In working voltage. D-c electrolytic capacitors 
of up to perhaps 100 ^f have w’orklng voltage ratings up to 450 volts d-cl' As 
the capacitance ratings Increase, the working voltage ratings decrease 
because the dielectric film Is thinner; hence, the working voltage must be 
reduced to prevent puncture of the dielectric film. 



Capacitors rated at several thousand microfarads have working^ 
ratings of from 6 to about 25 volts d-c. Interestingly enough, 
capacitors sometimes are self-healing. Proper polarity of the 
age reforms the puncture in the film and "heals" the capaettor.^^ wcrklr-i 
the puncture is small. Operation at voltages In excess of tbr 
voltage Is not recommended. > , ' 
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Connecting Capacitors in Parallel 

When capacitors are connected In parallel, the effect Is to produce , sk. total 
capacitance equal to the sum of all the individual capacitances. The re'aion 
for this is that, effectively, the total plate surface area of each capacitor is 
added, providing a larger total plate area . Since plate area is one of the 
factors that determines the capacitance of a capacitor, connecting capacitors 
in parallel increases the total capacitance. The formula for parallel capac- 
itances is; Ct = Cl + C2 + C3 + . . . . Thus, S-pf, 10-pf, and 15-tif capac- 
itors connected in parallel would provide a total capacitance of 30 pf. 

t 

When capacitors are connected in parallel, the total voltage of the circuit is 
applied across each capacitor. Therefore, no matter how high the voltage 
rating of each capacitor in the parallel hookup, the unit with the lowest volt- 
age rating effectively becomes the weakest link and limits the amount of 
voltage that can be applied to the parallel combination. 


Connecting Two Capacitors in Parallel has 
the Effect of Increasing the Total Plate Area 
(capacitance increases) 




lAf 




ZMi 


Totol capacitance of parallel capacitoffl| 
Cf = a + C2 +.C3 + ... ^ Jd 


C) = Ci + C2 + C3 
= 2+0.5 + 0.01 


f _ 

0.5/rf 

lo.Olirf 

= 2.5Uf 

ICI 


!c2 
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Vertage rating of parallel rtpacHors 
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r . 
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at 
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Connecting Capacitors In Series 

Connecting capacitors in series has the effect of reducing the total capaci- 
tance to a value less than the lowest canacltancc . This Is the equivalent of 
connecting resistors in parallel. The reason for the reduction in total 
capacitance when they are connected In series Is that effectively, wo have 
added together the spacing between the plates of all the capacitors. Since the 
capacitance of a capacitor varies inversely with the spacing between the 
capapltor plates, each series capacitor added to a series string reduces the 
total capacitance. From this, we get the formula for the total capacitance of 
a series circuit: Ct = (Cl x C2)/(C1 + C2). Thus, if a 10-uf and a IS-yf 
capacitor were connected in series, the total capacitance would be: = 

(10 X 15)/(10 + 15) = 150/25, or 6 pf- Where more than 2 capacitors are 
connected in series we can use the formula Ct, = 1/[(1/C1) + (1/C2) + (l/C3) 
+ . . . ] . 


Connecting Two Capacitors in Series has the 
Effect of Increasing the Distance between 
Capacitor Plates (capacitance decreases) 
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I I + 1 I — j I 
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Vri'-'H; Total capacitance of series capacitors: Cj = ^ ^2 ' 


, : ■ -i 
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lOwf 
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Voltage rating of series capacitors equal to sum 
of individual voltage ratings. Each dielectric 

spacing adds to 
voltage rating 

- = 5p.f ot 600 volts 


lOpf 

lOpf 

|l_ 

il 

200v 

1 1 

400v 



When connecting 
cloctrolyfics in scries, 
connect plus to minus, 
os when connecting 
cells in scries 


When capacitors are connected in series, the breakdown voltage of each u.alt 
is added to provide a breakdown voltage equal to the sum of each of the 
capacitor breakdown voltages. Two capacitors having a 600-volt .and ' 
volt d-c working voltage provide a total safe working voltage of 
d-c when connected in series. Thus, series connection provides a TS-t-'-'-' 
in capacitance and an increase in working voltage rating. 
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Connecting Capacitors in Parallel 

?tot S^termtaES the capacitance ol a capacitor, comectlng capacitors 
S pa^W tereascB the total capacltanc^ The « lor par-lel capac- 
itances is: Ct = Cl + C2 + C3 + . . . • Thus, S-pf, 10-yf, an^ 15-pl capac 
itors connected in parallel would provide a total capacitance of 30 pf. 

When capacitors are connected in parallel, the total voltege of 
anplied across each capacitor. Therefore, no matter how Wgh the voltage 
rating of each capacitor in the parallel hookup, the unit with the lowest volt- 
age rating effectively becomes the weakest link and limits the amount of 
voltage that can be applied to the parallel combination. 


Connecting Two Capacitors in Parallel has 
the Eitect of increasing the Total Plate Area 
(capacitance increases) 

Utj w| 


Totol copacUonce of parallel copocita 
C t = Cl + C2 + .C3 + ... ' I 




C, = Cl + C2 + C3 
= 2+0.5 + 0.01 
= Z.5\Mi 
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200v 
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connetting electtolyi'ts 
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Connecting Capacitors in Series 

Connecting capacitors in series has the effect of reducing the total capaci- 
tance to a value less, than the lowest ■capacitance . This Is the equivalent of 
connecting resistors in parallel. The reason for the reduction in total 
capacitance when they are connected in series is that effectively, we have 
added together the spacing between the plates of all the capacitors. Since the 
capacitance of a capacitor varies inversely with the spacing between the 
capapltor plates, each series capacitor added to a series string reduces the 
total capacitance. From this, we get the formula for the total capacitance of 
a series circuit: Ct = (Cl x C2)/(C1 + C2). Thus, if a lO-uf and a 15-uf 
capacitor were connected in series, the total capacitance would be: = 

(10 X 15)/(10 + 15) = 150/25, or 6 pf. Where more than 2 capacitors are 
connected in series we can use the formula Ct = 1/[(1/C1) + (1/C2) + (1/C3) 
+ • • • ) • 


Connecting Two Capacitors in Series has the 
Effect of increasing the distance between 
Capacitor Piates (capacitance decreases) 
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Jl 
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1 1 

200v 

1 1 

400v 



When connecting 
electrolytic! in series, 
connect plus to minus, 
as when connecting 
colls in scries 


When capacitors are connected in series, the breakdown voltage of c.ich unit 
is added to provide a breakdown voltage equal to the sum of each of the 
capacitor breakdown voltages. Two capacitors having a GOO-volt and 1000- 
volt d-c working voltage provide a total safe working voltage of 1600 volts 
d-c when connected in series. Thus, series connection provide.s a i:cducU<in 
in capacitance and an increase in working voltage rating. 
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CAPACITORS AND CAPACITANCE 


Capacitive Reactance (XC) 

When an alternating voltage i| applied to the plates of a capacitor, a certain 
amount of current will flow in the circuit. We recall that when a ch^ge 
builds up in a capacitor, the voltage across the capacitor acts in opposition 
to the applied voltage. The amount of opposition that a capacitor offers to 
the flow of current in an a-c circuit depends upon the capacitance of the 
capacitor and upon the frequency of the a-c voltage source. The greater the 
size of the capacitor, the greater the amount of energy it can store, and the 
more the current that must flow to charge it. In addition, since it takes 
time to. charge a capacitor, the lower the frequency of the a-c charging volt- 
age, the slower will be the buildup of charge in a capacitor. The net effect 
of all this is to produce a certain opposition to the flow of current. This 
opposition in a capacitive circuit is called capacitive reactance and is 
measured in ohms. 



CAPACnm RBACJANCE is ike OPPOSIIIOH 70 
CORRBHl FLOW offeted bn 9 Cspseiiof k sn A-C Cifealt 



While different principles and effects are involved, the net effect of capaci- 
tive reactance on the flow of current in an a-c circuit is the same as that of 
inductive reactance. Whereas inductive reactance is expressed as Xx^ 
capacitive reactance is expressed as Xc; both are measured in ohms. In 
addition, inductive reactajice varies with inductance and frec^uencyj capacitive 
reactance varies with capacitance and frequency — only inversly. The 
formula for computing the reactance of a capacitor is: X^ = l/2ir fC, where 
Zn equals 6. 28, f is the frequency of the a-c source in cycles, and C fs the 
capacitance of the capacitor in farads. From the formula, we can see an 
inverse relationship between capacitive reactance and frequency and capaci- 
tance. As f and C increase, Xc decreases; as f and C decrease. Xc 
increases. ’ ^ 
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Capacitive Reactance — Effect of Change in Flrequency 

To illustrate the change in capacitive reactance as frequency changes, 
imagine two sine waveform voltages, El (1 cycle) and E2 (2 cycles), each of 
100 volts peak amplitude. These two frequencies are applied to two identical 
capacitors, Cl and C2. Voltage El rises from zero to peak amplitude (90'’) 
in 1/4 second whereas E2 rises from zero to peak amplitude in 1/8 second 
(45°). These time intervals are arrived at by dividing the time duration of a 
single cycle by 4 since there are four quarter-cycles in a complete cycle. 
The time duration for El is 1 second; for E2 it is 1/2 second. 

AS FREQUENCY INCREASES, CAPACITIVE REACTANCE DECREASES 



1/8 second = 90° for voltage E2= peak x 1 or 100 volts 
1/8 second = 45° for voltage E1= peak x 0.707 or 70.7 volts 


Now if we use 1/8 second as the reference time interval for both voltages, 
E2, being the higher -frequency voltage, changes in value more rapidly than 
El. Voltage E2 rises to the peak value of 100 volts in 1/8 second, whereas 
El reaches only the 70. 7-volt level in the same amount of time. Therefore, 
capacitor C2 receives maximum charge, whereas Cl receives less charge. 
For C2 to receive more charge than Cl in the same time interval, it is 
necessary that more current flow into C2 than into Cl. Hence, the capacitive 
reactance of C2 for E2 is less than that of Cl for El. 

We can translate the above action by saying that the faster the rate of change 
of the charging voltage — or the higher the frequency of the charging voltage - 
the lower the capacitive reactance of any given capacitor. Of course, the 
opposite is true: the lower the frequency, the higher the capacitive reactance. 
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CAPACITOBS AUTO CAPACITANCE 


Capacitive Reactance - Effect of Change in Capacitance 

Capacitive reactance decreases with an Increase in capacit^ce and in- 
creases with a decrease in capacitance. Given two capacitors, CJ- ij- w 
C2 (5 uf), both subjected to a voltage of 100 volts peak amplitude, fte 
larger capacitance can accept more charge. For this to be true when the ^o 
capacitors are charged by the same amount of voltage in the same amount of 
time, the current flowing into the larger amount of capacitoce must be 
greater than the current flowing into the smaller amount of capacit^ce. 
Hence, the capacitive reactance of C2 must be less than that of Cl. From 
this, we see that for a given frequency, the larger the capacitance, the 
lower the capacitive reactance; the smaller the capacitance, the higher the 
capacitive reactance. 





■ “~¥mR6iiie mum, H£m. 7K iowm m mcmcE 



a>c.- 


We have seen that during the charge and discharge of a capacitor, electrons 
flow back and forth in the circuit, first making one plate negative with re- 
spect to the other, and then making the other plate negative with respect to 
the first. It would seem that there Is a complete closed circuit in which the 
current is alternating. Actually, of course, the plates of a capacitor are 
separated by an insulator (dielectric). No current flows through the dielec- 
tric, but since current flows back and forth from plate to plate, the current 
in a capacitive circuit takes on all the appearances of a closed-circuit 
arrangement. From this, we often use the expression that "current flows 
through a capacitor. " Of course, this Is not so — it only appears that way. 
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Using the Equation for Capacitive Reactance 

Referring again to the equation for capacitive reactance, let us solve several 
typical examples. While doing this, you must bear in mind that ve arc 
determining the opposition to current due only to the presence of the capaci- 
tance. The equation does not involve the resistance of the connecting vires 
or the actual value of the voltage applied. The illustration shows what 
happens when a-0. l-pf capacitor is used in a 60-cycle circuit. 


X - ' 

C “ 22TfC 

1 . -‘-"eor 

6.28 X 60 X 0.0000001 , cycler- 

= 26,500 ohms 

) = 
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u 

r 26 , 6 oo 
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leaving the capacitance fixed and doubling the frequency 


- 2TrfC 1 

1 

• 


k-0 1 

r 

- 13,250 

~ 6.28 X 120 X 0.0000001 c5°etS^ 

= 13,250 ohms | 

ehn* 

DOUBLING THE FREQUENCY HALVES THE CAPACITIVE REACTANCE 


Leaving the frequency fixed and doubiing the capacitance 


1 


'C - 


2 TT fC 


I 


6.28 X 60 X 0.0000002 

13,250 ohttij 



© 


DOUBIING THE CAPACITANCE HALVES THE CAPACITIVE REACTANCE 


Xc* 

13,250 

ohnf 


Given high values of capacitance and high-frequency voltages, c.apacitlvo 
reactance 'can fall to extremely ^ values, even to the point where the ca- 
pacitor behaves as a virtual short-circuit to the voltage. For example, a 
l-pf capacitor subjected to a voltage of 5 megacycles {5,000,000 cycles) h.as 
a capacitive reactance of 

^ ^ 2ifC 6.28 X 0.000001 x 5,000,000 "" 


On the other hand, if the capacitance value is very low, and the frequency o, 
the applied voltage also Is very low, the capacitive reactance can beco.me so 
high as to behave like a virtual open circuit to the %’oltage. For instance, 
the^apacitance is 0. 001 uf, and the frequency of the voltage is 5 cycles, t 
capacitive reactance rises to 31,847,000 ohms. 
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CAPACITORS AND CAPACITANCE 


Current and Voltage in a Series B-C Circuit 

In any circuit containing both capacitance and resistance, there is a 90° 
phase shift of current and voltage across the capacitance, and no phase shift 
across the resistance. As discussed in inductance, current in a series cir- 
cuit is the same throughout and is, therefore, taken as the line of reference 
for both the capacitance and the resistance. Since the voltage across the 
resistance is in phase vAth the current through it, and the voltage across the 
capacitance is 90° out of phase with this same current, we can see that these 
two voltages are 90° out of phase with each other. 


Igi Current and Voltages in a Series k-C Circuit^, 


applied 

voUooe 

E 




~I 

VOLTAGES ARE 90“ 
OUT OF PHASE 



• Trent in 



In the illustration, there is a basic series R— C circuit and the curves show- 
ing the relationship between the current and voltage? across both com- 
ponents. .The resultant voltage from the two voltage drops which are 90° out 
of phase is the voltage drop for the whole circuit and is, by Kirchhoff's law, 
equal to the applied voltage. The phase shift of the current in the circuit 
measured with respect to the applied voltage, is called the phase angle of the 
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Current and Voltage in a Series R-C Circuit (Cont'd) 

The relationship between the applied voltage, the voltage drops, and the 
phase angle of any series R-C circuit may be determined by moans of vec- 
tors, as shown. The voltage across the resistance Is plotted on the hori- 
zontal vector, and the voltage across the capacitance on the vertical vector. 
Since these two voltages are 90“ out of phase, the angle between them Is a 
right angle. By drawing in a parallelogram based on the two sides, the 
resultant vector E becomes the hypotenuse of a right triangle. By using the 
theorem that the square of the hypotenuse is equal to th e sum of the squares 
of the other two sides, we get E2 = Er2 + ec^, or E =^Er2 + Ec^. 


VEaORS AND WAVEFORMS OF CURRENT 
AND APPLIED VOLTAGE IN A SERIES R-C CIRCUIT 



Since it is known that the current in the circuit is in ph^e 

across the resistance, the direction of the current vec p fhen Is tlie 

vector Er, the voltage across the resistance. The phase 

angle that the applied voltage E the capacitance, the 

the resistance is large with respect to that acres . 

resultant vector will approach the horizontal an the resultant 

small. Similarly, if the voltage across the approach 90''. 

vector will approach the vertical, and the phase » causes the current 
Hence, the presence of resistance in a go'. Tl»« 

to lead «ie applied voltage by some the phas« w ’ 

show the relative positions of current, voltage, 
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CAPACITORS AND CAPACITANCE 


tapedajvce o! a Series R-C Circuit 

As stated in our discussion of R-L circuits, the total opposition offered by a 
circuit containing both a reactive element and a resistance is not the simple 
arithmetical sum of the reactance and the resistance. The capacitive react- 
ance is added to the resistance in such a manner as to take into account the 
90° phase difference between the two voltages In the circuit. To find the im- 
pedance of an R-C circuit, w e use the s ame basic formula that we used in the 
R-L circuit; that is: Z = In short, the impedance of an R-C 

circuit is equal to the square root of the sum of the squares of the resistance 
and the capacitive reactance. 


f ww fm m IMP 



(dofaMUsr^c mm 



Xc 


2tTfC 


2 = 


' 6.28 X 60 X 0.000001 

= I 
0.000377 
= 2650A 


Tangent 0 


h 

R 



2650 

1000 

2.65 

69.3° 


» \/l0002 +2 650^ 


= /l.OOO.OOO + 7,023,000 



E 

Z 



0.0389Ampere,or 
38.9 Milliamperes 


The same result can be obtained by the use of vectors. Since the same cur- 
rent flows In C and R, the vectors can be made proportional to the resistance 
and the capacitive reactance. Note that the angle Q is the phase angle 
because the direction of the impedance vector is the same as that of the 
applied voltage vector. This angle may be determined by its tangent, Xt/R. 
The total current in an R-C series circuit can then be determined by the 
formula, I = E/Z. ^ 
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Parallel R-C Circuits 

We show here capacitance C and resistance R connected in parallel across 
an a-c source. Since this is a parallel circuit, voltage is the same every- 
where; thus, all voltages are in phase with each other. However, the current 
through the capacitor leads the applied voltage by 90°, and the current 
through the resistance is in phase ■vkth the applied voltage, as shown In the 
waveforms. Thus, the capacitive current leads the resistance current by 
90“, and the resultant current, or total line current, is the vectorial sum of 
these two currents. 


illliil|j|VOLVAGE AND CURRENTS IN PARALM' R-C' CIR(^^ 



fotal Current and Applied Voltage In Parallel R-C Circoit^i^ 



VECTOR PRESENTATION "I 



(•adt applied voltage 


In making vectors for this situation, the current through the resistance Ir is 
laid off on the horizontal vector, and the current through the capacitance Jq 
on the vertical vector. Because the capacitive current leads the resistive 
current, the Iq vector is laid off in the positive direction. The resistive 
current is taken as the reference vector, since it Is in phase with the applied 
voltage and represents the direction of the applied voltage. The resultant 
vector It represents the total current in the circuit, and the angle this vector 
makes with the horizontal is the phase angle 6. The line current, then, is 
said to lead the applied voltage by the angle 6. The tangent of this angle is 
equal to R/Xc- The total current of this circuit is equal to: It = Ir2 + J(j2, 
Thus it can be seen that total current in a parallel R-C circuit, as in d-c 
circuits, is always greater than the current in either branch. 
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CAPACITORS AND CAPACITANCE 


Impedance of a Parallel R-C Circuit 


Ho^ TO mo rm mtomB of a paralibl r^c circuit 



Z s: ? I = ? 


Find Xg ot C 

- —L- 

c ~ 2jrfC 
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" 6.28 X 60 X 0.000001 




110 _ 0.117 ampere 
937 ~ 

ff7 milliomperes 


The line current leads the applied 
voltase by the angle 6 
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of R + Xc 
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Xc"2650 ” 


,377 


Found in the 

Tangent Table-*- = • 377 
0 = 20.7° 


1000 X 2650 
VT,000>00 + 7,023,000 


2.650,000 

2840 


— 937 ohms 


{ 


Less than 
R or 


The impedance of a parallel R-C circuit may be calculated by using the same 
general formula as for finding the total resistance of resistors in parallel. 
Because we are dealing with vector quantities when we discuss R and Xq, we 
cannot add them arithmetically - they must be added vectorlally. Thus we 
get the formula for R and C in parallel: 


RxXf, 

Vr2 + 

From this, we can see that the total Impedance of a parallel R-C circuit 
always is somewhat less than either the resistance or the reactance. 

Indirectly, the Impedance also can be found by finding the total current and 
then using the formula Z = E/I. To find the total current, we must first find 
the individual currents that flow in R and In C. This Is done by Ohm’s law, 
I = E/R and I = E/Xq. Knowing these currents, the total current then can be 
found by adding them vectorially. For Instance, if 3 amperes flow through R 
and 4 amperes flow throu^ C, the vect orial sum of 3 and 4 isSamperes, 
which represents the total current (It ='v/l]R^ + Ic^> or 5 = 
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A capacitor is any two conductors separated by an insulating material (die- 
lectric). 

Capacitance is a property of a circuit whereby energy may be stored In the 
form of an electric field between two conductors (plates) separated by a 
dielectric. 

Capacitance in a circuit opposes any change in voltage. 

The action of storing electricity in a capacitor is called charging. 

The action of recovering the energy stored in a charged capacitor is known 
as discharging the capacitor. 

In a capacitive circuit, current leads the applied voltage by 90®. 

The ratio of the charge (Q) to the voltage (E) is the measure of capacitive 
action, and is called capacitance. C = ^E. 

A farad is the unit of capacitance. A capacitor has a capacitance of 1 farad 
if a 1-volt difference in potential results in the storage of 1 coulomb of 
charge. 

A microfarad is one-millionth of a farad; a micromicrofarad is one-millionth 
of a microfarad, or one million millionth of a farad. 

The capacitance of a capacitor varies directly with the plate surface area and 
inversely with the distance between the plate surfaces. 

Dielectric constant (K) is the ability of a material, or medium, to permit the 
establishment of electric lines of force between oppositely charged 
plates. 

Fixed capacitors are distinguished, according to the dielectric material 
, used, as paper, oil, mica, ceramic, and electrolytic capacitors. 

Electrolytic capacitors show polarity and are used principally in high-power, 
low-frequency filter circuits up to 600 volts. 

Capacitors connected in parallel add like resistances in series; capacitors 
connected in series divide according to the parallel-resistance formula. 

The opposition a capacitor presents to a-c is called capacitive reactance (X^),' 
the formula for capacitive reactance is Xq == l/2rfC. 

If either, or both, frequency or capacitance increases, Xc decreases, and 
vi ce versa. Impedance of a series R-C circuit is calculated by Z = 
a/R 2 + impeda nce of a parallel R-C circuit Is calculated by Z = 
R X Xc/VR 2 + Xc2. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What Is a capacitor? What is capacitance ? 

2. Describe the action of current flow in a capacitor when a d-c voltage is 
applied. 

3. What factors determine the amount of current flow in a capacitor? 

4. What Is a dielectric constant? 

5. Define capacitive reactance (X^). Give the formula for it. 

6. How does capacitance vary with respect to the area of the plates, the 
distance between them, and the dielectric constant? 

7. Define the farad, the microfarad, and the micromicrofarad. 

8. When does a capacitor discharge? 

9. What two functions are characteristic of a capacitor? 

10. Give the formulas for calculating capacitors in series and in parallel. 

11. Give the formulas for calculating the impedances of series R-C circuits 
and parallel R-C circuits. 
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POWER IN A-C CmCUITS 


Resistive, Inductive, and Capacitive Circuits 

The power absorbed by a resistance in a d-c circuit is expressed by P = E 
X I, or by I^R and or l^y E%. All lead to the same answer. The power ab- 
sorbed by resistance in an a-c circuit is expressed by exactly the same 
equations. When an a-c voltage is applied to a pure resistance only, power 
is absorbed each Instant, regardless of the direction of the current. The 
power consumed during a complete cycle is equal to the effective value of 
current multiplied by the effective value of voltage, shown simply as P = 
E X I. The power curve for current flowing through a resistance is positive 
(power is being absorbed) for each half-cycle of the current; there are two 
positive power loops for the complete cycle of 360®. 



If an a-c voltage is applied to a pure capacitance, current flows into the ca- 
pacitor during the charging half-cycle. During this interval, the capacitor 
absorbs energy from the voltage source and stores it in the form of an elec- 
tric field. Then, during the discharge half-cycle, the capacitor returns all 
of the energy It has stored to the voltage source. Thus, over a complete 
cycle, the power absorbed by the pure capacitance is zero. When illustrated 
by a power curve, the power absorption intervals are shown by positive 
Ibops, whereas the power return intervals are shown by negative loops 
There are two power loops (one positive and one negative) for each haif-cycle 
of current, or four power loops for a complete cycle. 


A similar situation prevails when an a-c voltage Is applied to a pure induct- 
ance. Energy is absorbed during the time the current is building the mag- 
netic field around the inductor, and power is returned to the source when 
magnetic field collapses back into the inductor. As much electrical energy 
is returned as is absorbed; hence the net power consumed by a pure induct- 
ance during a complete cycle is zero. ^ 
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Power Factor 

The power consumed In a resistive a-c circuit is calculated in exactly the 
same manner as In d-c circuits (P = E I). To get an equivalent answer 
between d-c and a-c, we use the effective (rms) values of a-c voltages and 
currents. However, in Inductive and capacitive circuits, the simple power 
formula P = E >: I requires further consideration. We saw that, in parch' 
inductive and capacitive circuits, all the energy stored in the form of mag- 
netic and electric fields w'as returned to the source on the 2nd quarter-cycle, 
and that the net power dissipated was zero. The practical inductive or ca- 
pacitive circuit always contains some resistance, however little. This re- 
sistance makes the phase angle between voltage and current somewhat less 
than 90°, and some power will be consumed — none will be returned to the 
source. If we were to measure the current and voltage In an inductive cir- 
cuit that contained resistance, we would not get the true power consumed by 
multiplying E I, because we would be ignoring the partial power of the 
Inductor, which is returned to the source. 

When we measure E and I and then find their product, we get the apparent 
power consumed in the circuit. In a purely resistive circuit, the apparent 
power is the same as the true power. However, in an inductive or capacitive 
circuit, we must take Into consideration the phase angle between E and I, 
using the formula P = E x i x cosine 0. The use of "cosine 6” adds a power 
factor to our calculations. The cosine of 0° is 1. Thus, in a purely resistive 
circuit where the phase angle between current and voltage is 0°, power is 
simply E X I. The cosine of 90° is 0; therefore, in a purely Inductive or ca- 
pacitive circuit, the power is E x i x o, or zero. 


PROBLEM 



X, = 200fl 


P = ? 

WV — ' 


R = lOOO 


Power in an A-C Circuit is measured by 
•, p : [ X I X cosine 6 S 


SOII/TIOH 

P = E X I X cosine 0 

= 1.34 X 300 X 
cosine 63,4° 

= 1.34 X 300 X 0.447 
= 179 walls 


Power foctor = 


True power 



Apparent power ^ 
_ 179 

(1.34 X 300)^^401 

= 0.447 


-4 


200 ^ + 100 ^ 


= 224 ohms 


I = 



longcnl 0 = 


^7 cr ^ 


the cosine Of Ihc 

In all practical circuits containing C and R, or L and R- can- 

phase angle (0) between E and I enables us to determine t>:c 

sumed by the circuit. By dividing true power by appan^" ™ 
power factor of the circuit — something between 0 and 1 . 
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TIME CONSTANT IN A-C CIRCUriB 


R-L Circuit Time Constant 

When a constant (d-c) voltage is appUed to a resistance, the rise in current 
to a maximum value is instantaneous. Jf an Inductance is connected in series 
with the resistance, time elapses wWle the current builds up to maxim^. 
If we could observe the behavior of the current, we would see it rise rapidly 
from zero and then its rate of increase would progressively diminish. After 
a lapse of time, the current would reach a value which for all intents and 
purposes is maximum, equal to I = E/R. The relationship between the rise 
in the current to a given value and the time lapse while it is happening is 
determined by a term known as the time constant. Time constant is a means 
of comparing how rapidly the current in one R-L circuit rises to a given 
value relative to the current in another R-L circuit. Time constant is ex- 
pressed in seconds, and is equal to the inductance L (in henries) divided by 
the resistance R (in ohms). The equation is: t = Lhenries/^ohms* 
the moment, we assume L = 1 henry and R = 10 ohms, the time constant 
L/R = 0. 1 second. The time constant varies in direct proportion to L and 
inversely with R. 

The pattern of the increase in current In an R-L circuit is the same in all 
R-L circuits regardless of the specific values of L and R. When shown 
graphically, it is a singularly shaped curve known as an exponential curve. 
The characteristic of this pattern of change is that in a time equal to 1 time 
constant (It), the current rises to 63, 2% of its maximum value (regardless 
of what the maximum value may be). On this basis, in the numerical example 
given above, the current would rise to 63. 2% of the maximum current in 0. 1 
second. The lapse of time corresponding to additional time constants per- 
mits current to rise to specific percentages of maximum (as illustrated). 


EXPONENTIAL CURVE OF CURRENT RISE IN R-L CIRCUIT 
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R-L Circuit Time Constant (Cont'd) 

When a constant voltage Is removed from a resistance, the current falls to 
zero instantly. When such a voltage Is removed from a.n R-L combination, 
a time lapse occurs before the current decays to zero. As in the case of the 
rise in current, the decay in current follows an exponential cur%’c, except 
that now the curve is an inverted version of the one which showed the rise in 
current. In a time equal to It, the current decreases 63. 2% from the maxi- 
mum; i. e., it falls to 36. 8% of the maximum. In time 2t, it decays 86.4% 
from the maximum to a value equal to 13. 6% of the maximum. As shown in 
the Illustration, It decreases to 0.1% of the maximum; i.e. , it falls 99.9% 
from the maximum or, effectively, to zero in 5t. 
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How do we calculate the momentary current? It is simple for whole-number 
time constants; for values in betw'cen, the chart is most convenient, as din- 
cussed later. Suppose L = 1 henry and R = 10 ohms. The applied voltage if- 
10 volts; t is 0. 1 second. The maximum current is I = E/R = 10/10 = I 
ampere. If in constant It (0. 1 second), the current rises 63. 2% of maximum, 
it rises to 63.2% of 1 ampere or to 1 x 0.632 = 0.632 ampere. In - ‘ ' 

second), it rises 86. 4% of maximum, or to 1 x o. 864 = 0. 864 ampere. 
as showm on the previous page until in 5t (0. 5 second), it rcac.'^r? 
ampere, effectively 1.0 ampere maximum. As to the decay 
when the voltage is removed, in It (0.1 second) the current 
maximum, or decreases 63. 2% of 1 ampere to 36. 8%; of the maxln-rr . 
amounts to 0.368 ampere. ■ 
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TIME CONSTANT IN A-C CIRCUITS 


R-C Circuit Time Constant (Charging) 

When a constant voltage is applied to a capacitance, the voltage built up in 
the capacitor by the charging current reaches the value of the charging volt- 
age almost instantly. H a resistance (R) is connected in series with the 
capacitor (C), it tends to limit the amount of charging current and, in so 
doing, causes time to lapse while the capacitor acquires a charge. The 
factor that determines the rise in voltage in the capacitor of an R-C circuit 
relative to time is the time constant of the circuit. The R-C circuit time 
constant is also expressed in seconds, and equals the resistance (in ohms) 
multiplied by the capacitance (in farads). Expressed as an equation, it is: 


t = R X c 

Imagine a C of 1 yf (0. 000001 farad) in series with an R of 1000 ohms. The 
time constant t = 1000 x o. 000001 = 0. 001 second. The applied voltage is 
100 volts. The buildup of voltage In the capacitor is shown by exactly the 
same shaped curve as illustrated in the current rise of the R-L circuit. In 
It, the current flowing into the capacitor builds the capacitor voltage to 
63. 2% of the maximum (the applied voltage), or to 63, 2 volts. In 2t, the 
capacitor voltage rises to 84.6%; in 3t, to 94.9%; in 4t, to 98. 1%; and in 5t, 
it reaches 99.9% (effectively 100%). In voltage values, these percentages 
are 84. 6, 94.9, 98. 1, and 99. 9 (or 100) volts. In 5t, the capacitor is, for 
all practical purposes, fully charged. Given the same applied voltage, but 
an R-C circuit with a t of 0.005 second, exactly the same percentages of 
maximum voltage would appear in the capacitor per time constant as before, 
but now it would require 0. 005 second to build to 63. 2%, and a corres- 
pondingly increased time to build to the higher voltage values. 


EXPONENTIAL CURVE OF VOLTAGE ACROSS C IN AN R-C CIRCUIT 
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R-C Circuit Time Constant (Discharf^ing) 

The action during discharge of the capacitor in the R-C circuit is the orpo- 
site of capacitor charging. The time required for complete discharge' 'and 
for the capacitor voltage to fall effectively to aero Is o.xtendcd over th.at vhon 
no resistance is present in the circuit. The cur%'e which shows the dccrc?j=e 
of the capacitor voltage is exactly the same as the one which show.s the de- 
crease in inductor current. It Is the inverted version of the curve which 
shows the rise in voltage across the capacitor during char pine {see pre- 
ceding page). 

The percentage fall of the capacitor voltage from its maximum value relative 
to time is a function of the time constant of the circuit. You have learned 
that the capacitor acquires 63. 2% of its mxxlmum charge during the first 
period amounting to It. During discharge the capacitor loses .632 of its full 
charge in the first time interval equal to It. Thereafter, during the time 
interval equal to each succeeding time constant, it loses .63 2 of the charge 
still remaining in it. 


IN THE R-C CIRCUIT, THE ACTION DURING 
DISCHARGE IS THE OPPOSITE OF CHARGE 



R’tOOO C>1u( 
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VAr II ^ — 0.005 sec O.OI sec 0 015 see 0 02 se: OC25te: 

Consider the first time interval equal to It. Assume that the capacitor is 
charged to a maximum of 100 volts; it loses 63. 2% of its ma.\imum charge. 
If 100 volts = 100%, the capacitor loses 63.2 volts of Its charge; hence, 
there remains 100 - 63. 2, or 36. 8 volts of charge In the capacitor. In 2t. 
the capacitor loses 63. 2% of its charge, or 63. 2% of the SG. 8 volts that still 
remain in it. Thus, In time equal to 2t, the capacitor loses a total of 6G. 49: 
of the original maximum charge, leaving 13. 6% or 13. 6 volts In the capac- 
itor, and so on as illustrated. At the end of 5t, the capacitor has lost 00.09 
of Us charge, or 99.9 of the original 100 volts. Effectively, this is con- 
sidered as leaving zero voltage In the capacitor. 
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TIME CONSTANT IN A-C CIRCUITS 


R-C Circuit Time Constant (Charging) 

When a constant voltage is applied to a capacitance, the voltage built up in 
the capacitor by the charging current reaches the value of the charging volt- 
age almost instantly. 11 a resistance (R) is connected in series with the 
capacitor (C), it tends to limit the amount of charging current and, in so 
doing, causes time to lapse while the capacitor acquires a charge. The 
factor that determines the rise in voltage in the capacitor of an R-C circuit 
relative to time is the time constant of the circuit. The R-C circuit time 
constant is also expressed in seconds, and equals the resistance (in ohms) 
multiplied by the capacitance (in farads). Expressed as an equation, it is: 

t = R X C 


Imagine a C of 1 pf (0. 000001 farad) in series with an R of 1000 ohms. The 
time constant t= 1000 x 0.000001 = 0.001 second. The applied voltage is 
100 volts. The buildup of voltage in the capacitor is shown by exactly the 
same shaped curve as illustrated in the current rise of the R-L circuit. In 
It, the current flowing into the capacitor builds the capacitor voltage to 
63. 2% of the maximum (the applied voltage), or to 63. 2 volts. In 2t, the 
capacitor voltage rises to 84.6%; in 3t, to 94.9%; in 4t, to 98.1%; and in 5t, 
it reaches 99.9% (effectively 100%). In voltage values, these percentages 
are 84. 6, 94. 9, 98. 1, and 99. 9 (or 100) volts. In 5t, the capacitor is, for 
all practical purposes, fully charged. Given the same applied voltage, but 
an R-C circuit with a t of 0.005 second, exactly the same percentages of 
maximum voltage would appear in the capacitor per time constant as before, 
but now it would require 0. 005 second to build to 63. 2%, and a corres- 
pondingly increased time to build to the higher voltage values. 


EXPONENTIAL CURVE OF VOLTAGE ACROSS C IN AN R-C CIRCUIT 
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R-C Circuit Time Constant (Discharging) 

The action during discharge of the capacitor in the R-C circuit Is the oppo- 
site of capacitor charging. Tlic time required for complete discharge and 
for the capacitor voltage to fall effectively to aero Is extended over that vhe.'j 
no resistance Is present in the circuit. The cur%'e which show.? the decrease 
of the capacitor voltage Is e.xactly the same as the one which show.s the de- 
crease in Inductor current. It is the inverted version of the curve which 
shows the rise in voltage across the capacitor during charging (r>co pre- 
ceding page). 

The percentage fall of the capacitor voltage from its maximum value relative 
to time iB a function of the time constant of the circuit. You have le.arncd 
that the capacitor acquires 63. 2% of its maximum charge during the first 
period amounting to It. During discharge the capacitor lo.sos .632 of its full 
charge in the first time interval equal to It. Thereafter, during the time 
Interval equal to each succeeding time constant, it loses .63 2 of the charge 
still remaining in it. 


IN THE R-C CIRCUIT, THE ACTION DURING 
DISCHARGE IS THE OPPOSITE OF CHARGE 
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Consider the first time interval equal to It. Assume that the c.ap:>.citor in 
charged to a maximum of 100 volts; it loses 63. 2% of its maximum charge. 
If 100 volts = 100%, the capacitor loses 63. 2 volts of its charge; hence, 
there remains 100 - 63. 2, or 36. 8 volts of charge in the c.apacltor. Ir. 2t. 
the cap.acitor loses 63. 2% of its charge, or 63. 2% of the 36. 8 volts that atjU 
remain in It. Thus, in time equal to 2t, the capacitor loses a total of 60. y 
of the original maximum charge, leaving 13. G% or 13. 6 volts in the 
itor, and so on as illustrated. At the end of 5t, the c.apacitor has Ids! ^ ‘ 
of its charge, or 99.9 of the original 100 volts. Effectively, this 
sldered as leaving zero voltage in the capacitor. 
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Applying the Universal Time Constant Chart 

We have said that the pattern of current rise in an R-L circuit is the same 
for all values of R and L. The curve that shows the decay of current in the 
R-L circuit similarly suits all values of R and L. The same two curves 
apply to the R-C circuit. The curve that shows the rise in capacitor voltage 
while charging is the same as the one that shows the rise in current in the 
R-L circuit. The curve that shows the fall in capacitor voltage during dis- 
charge is identical with the curve that shows the decay of current in the R-L 
circuit. Because of these similarities, the two curves are known as Univer- 
sal Time Constant Curves. They are shown on a single chart. The hori- 
zontal axis is calibrated in units totalling 5 time constants, whereas the 
vertical axis is divided uniformly in percentages of rise and fall of current 
in the R-L circuit, or rise and fall of capacitor voltage in the R-C circuit. 



^constant gcon$ton»s|cons<anU|constantsr constants 


Assume that 100 volts is applied to an R-C circuit, t = 0. 1 second. In It, 

^ the voltage in 

LnJ horizontal axis to curve A and its point of 

Intersection with the curve to the vertical axis, we see that the capacitor 

At 0. 5t, the Voltage 

in the capacitor is just under 40% of maximum, or just under 40 volts. How 

Using curve B, it is seen to fall 
full charge to 67. 5 volts. How low does the voltage fall in 2. 6t? 

approximately 93% of maximum, leaving 7% in 
the capacitor. Hence, the capacitor voltage is 100 x o. 07 = 7 volts. 
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Relationship of L and C in Series (General) 

When an inductance L and a capacitance C are joined end to end, a scries 
L-C circuit is formed, as shown in A. Let us assume L to be a pure induct- 
ance and C to be a pure capacitance. In other x;*ords, the circuit has no d-c 
resistance. In practice, this electrical situation is never realized. The as- 
sumption is valid, however, because in most practical cases, the d-c resist- 
ance is so little as to be unimportant in the analysis of the circuit. Later, 
we shall discuss the effects of resistance. 

If an a-c E is applied to a series L-C circuit, a current I will flow. Since a 
series circuit offers only one path for the current, the same current flows in 
the inductance and the capacitance — i. e. , through the inductive reait.mcc of 
L and the capacitive reactance of C (as in B). The characteristic that limits 
the current In an a-c circuit is the impedance of the circuit. In the scries 
L-C circuit assumed to be free of d-c resistance, the circuit impedance 
consists of reactance only — inductive reactance Xl in series with capacitive 
reactance Xq (as in C). 

Inductive and capacitive reactances are, with reference to their opposition to 
current flow, comparable to resistance, although they arc different phenom- 
ena. The factor common to them Is that current flow through a reactance or 
a resistance results in the appearance of a voltage drop across each. Cur- 
rent through a resistance results in voltage drop Er = IXr; current through 
an inductive reactance results in voltage drop El = IXl; current through a 
capacitive reactance results in voltage drop Eq = IXc (see D). These volt- 
ages differ in one major respect - voltage across resistance is in phase with 
current; voltage across an inductance leads current by 90®; voltage across 
capacitance lags current by 90®. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SERIES L-C CIRCUITS 


L and C in Series (Impedance) 

frequency f is 60 cycles. Solving for the reactances. 

Xl = 2iifL «= 6.28 X 60 X 1 = 376. 8 or 877 ohms 

Y - ^ ^ = 265. 3 or 265 ohms 

^ 6 .i 6 X 60 X o.ouuul 

Now how do we establish the circuit impedance? We find the answer in a 
rule, "The Impedance of a series L-C circuit having no resistance is 
to the difference between the ohmic values of the inductive and c^acitive 
reactances. " Therefore, for our circuit: 

Impedance Z = Xj^ - Xq 

= 877 - 265 


= 112 ohms (inductive) 

Reactance Xq was subtracted from reactance Xl because Xl was the greater 
quantity. If the situation were reversed, Xl would be subtracted from Xq. 


Xl^ 377 Ohms *265 ohms 
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We illustrate this rule vectorlally by arranging the Xl vector pointing up 
from a reference point, and the Xq vector pointing down from the same 
point. The vectors point in opposite direcUons. If we make each vector 
length proportional to its ohmic value, using the same scale for both, the 
shorter vector can be subtracted from the longer. The remainder is the dif- 
ference between the two and Is the net reactanc e, which we call impedance 
[Z). Since Xl in our circuit is greater than X 0 , the impedance consists of 
[nductlve reactance; hence, the 2 vector has the same direction as the Xl 
sector. This accounts for the reference, "inductive, " in connection with the 
mpedance value. More about this later. 
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Impedance, and Calculating Impedance Problems 

The references to Inductive and capacitive Impedances (Z) require clarifica- 
tion. tVhere Xl exceeds Xc, Z equals Xl - Xc- With ^ greater than Xr , 
Z equals Xq - Xl* In either case, the remainder (called Impedance) is not 
reactance; In one case, a certain amount of Xj^; In the other, a certain 
amount of X^. 

For a given frequency, changes in the values of L and C result In different 
circuit impedances. The same is true If L and C are held constant and the 
frequency of E is varied. For example, assume L « 10 h (ten times that of 
the previous example) while C = 10- pf (as before). Frequency remains at CO 
cycles. Impedance is as shown in A. 

Now reduce capacitance by making C = 1 pf (a tenfold decrease), and restore 
L to 1 h. Frequency stays at 60 cycles. Impedance now Is as shown In D. 

Compare this amount of Impedance with the example on page 2-98 (112 ohms 
inductive). Reducing C increases X^ so tliat It exceeds Xj^. The circuit 
Impedance therefore becomes capacitive. 

Now change E from 60 to 160 cycles. Everything else stays as in the ex- 
ample immediately above. Impedance Is as shown In C. 

Changing frequency causes the two reactances to approach equality. Each 
Individual reactance remains relatively high, but Impedance has fallen to 10 
ohms. In certain special cases (resonance), this not reactance can fall to 
zero. Lower frequency to 40 cycles, leaving everything else as above (D). 

A study of these examples shows that the Impedance can be low, medium, or 
high,, and inductive or capacitive, depending on the values of L, C, and f. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SERIES L-C CIRCUITS 


Calculating Current Problems 

Given any value of circuit impedance for L and C in series, and knowing the 
applied voltage, the circuit current can be computed by applying Ohm's law 
for a-c. The equation is: I = E/Z, where E is the applied voltage, and Z is 
the circuit impedance. If you examine the equation, you can see that current 
varies in direct proportion to the applied voltage, and in inverse proportion 
to changes in Z. The latter relationship is shown in the different examples 
on this page. 

The values of L and C, E, and f, as well as the current used in the examples, 
are not typical of series L-C circuits found in radio receivers. L and C 
usually are much smaller, as is the current. The values used here were 
selected because it was felt they helped to clarify the discussion. 
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Analyzing the Distribution of Voltage 


Tffe OlstrlbuHon of Volfage in Series L-C Circuits 
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In the circuit under discussion, El = 403 volts and Ec = 283 volts. Note that 
both of these are higher than the applied voltage, which is 120 volts. How 
can this be? It does happen in series L-C circuits; in fact, one or the other 
of these two voltages is zdways higher than the applied voltage, and, as shown 
in this example, both can be higher. The reason is that for any given circuit 
current, the individual voltage drops are determined by the individual re- 
actances. The higher the reactance for a given current, the greater the in- 
dividual voltage developed across it by the current. It is a characteristic of 
series L-C circuits that very high voltages can develop across L and C. 

Let us analyze the voltages in the circuit discussed on page 2-98. As the 
result of current flow through L and C, a voltage E = IXl appears across L, 
and a voltage Eq = IXq appears across C. Substituting the circuit values in 
the equations for El and Ec, we get: 

E^ = IXl = 1. 07 X ^ 


E^ = IX^ = 1.07 X 265 = 283 volts 


Several significant details are associated with these two circuit 7 
each is independent of the other; each is measurable with a suitah 
meter. Also^ voltage El leads circuit current I bv 90*^, while v 
lags I by 90°. If we show these two phase relationsiuDs'h: a A-- 
presentation using I as the reference vector, it is seen fr?'- w- 
180 apart. They thus tend to offset each other in their efie'us'rr A 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SERIES L-C-R CIRCUITS 


Calculating the Impedance 


The practical L-C circuit really is a series L-C-R 

inherent d-c resistance of the connecting wires and of the coll itself. The 
ohmic value of R equals the total d-c resistance of the circuit. 


When R is a substantial quantity, the manner of determining impe^nce is 
different from when R is negligible. The net reactance of Xl ^d Xc 
be determined, to which the circuit resistance is added. But this cannot ^ 
done by simple addition because the voltage and current relationships in the 
reactance differ in phase by 90*, while they are in phase in the resist^ce. 
To calculate the circuit impedauice, the net reactance and the resistance 
must be added vectorially. We can do Uds us ing the right triangle relation- 
ship expressed by the equation Z ='^r 2 + X^, where X Is the net reactance 
and R is the d-c resistance. Because the net reactance is the differenc e 
between Xl and Xc, the equation is ch ^ged to read .Z =Vr 2 + (Xl - Xc) 2 , 
when Xl is greater than Xc, and to Z =a/r 2 + (Xc - Xl)^ when Xc is greater 
than Xl* 
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For the problem to be solved, we refer back to a previous example: L = 1 
henry; C = 10 pf; and f = 60 cycles. Here Xl was calculated to be 377 ohms 
and Xc 265 ohms. With R = 100 ohms, and the net reactance Xl - Xc equal 
to 112 ohms (Inductive), the circuit impedance Z equals 150 ohms. It con- 
BtUutes an Impedance {equivalent to an L-R circuit) in which the voltage is 
neiiher 90 ahead of the current, nor in phase with the current. The 
^gle of lead of the voltage relative to the current Is expressed by tan 9 = 
(Xl - Xc)/R. This equals 112/100 = 1.12, or 0 = 48 3 = ^ 
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L-C-R in Series (Impedance) 

The relative values of R and the net reactance of the series L-C-R circuit 
create a variety of Impedance and circuit conditions. Imagine several cir- 
cuits in which L and C are of such value as to present the indicated capaci- 
tive and inductive reactances. The resistance R of each circuit is as 
indicated. 

When the circuit resistance is small, as in circuit A, in comparison to the 
net reactance, it contributes little to the circuit impedance. As a whole, 
the circuit behaves as if it were an inductance of such value as to present a 
reactance of 3504 ohms. 

When the circuit resistance is high in comparison to the net reactance (cir- 
cuit B), the impedance, for all Intents and purposes, is made up of the 
resistance. As a whole, circuit B behaves like a resistance of 200 ohms. 
The greater the ratio between the net reactance and the circuit resistance, 
the greater the contribution of the resistance to the circuit impedance. 

In circuit C too, the circuit resistance is very small in comparison to the 
net reactance (capacitive). Therefore, the resistance contributes very 
little to the circuit impedance. Circuit C behaves as though it were a 
capacitance with a reactance of 3730 ohms. 
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tfhelivtly 0* 


Xj = 3730 ohmi 
voltoge la^S cvrrent 


by Ion & = 
3730 


X. - X. 


14 


= 266 or E9^=, 


effeelirefy by 90* 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SERIES L-C-R CIRCUITS 


L-C-R In Series 

Given an applied voltage E and circuit impedance Z, the circuit current I 
equals E/Z. The nature of Z - whether it is inductive, capacitive, or re- 
sistive — is unimportant in the calculation. It is only after the current is 
known, as with the voltage across the Impedance, that the nature of the 
impedance becomes of interest. The same equation applies to all cases for 
Z. As you can see, the equation for current I is Ohm's law for a-c and is 
identical for the theoretically ideal (resistanceless) L-C circuit and for the 
practical L-C-R circuit. Let us apply the equation to the three examples of 
circuit impedance shown on the preceding page. Assume that applied voltage 
E = 120 volts. 


THE S OLUTION OF CURRENT IN 

— ■— I 



THE SERIES L-C-R CIRCUIT 


E 

Z 


z = 3504 mi _ 120 

ohm* ~ 3504 


2 0.034 omp 



= loosn 

Xc = 995n 
R = 200n 


t 



x^ = 25m 
Xc = 398m 
R = un 



E_ 

z 



200 

(ocluotly 200.28n| 


= 0.6 ampere 


(octuolly 0.599 amp) 


E 

2 



3730 


- 0.0322 ampere 


n ^ examples A on this page with example 

B on page 2-100, you will note no change in current despite the presence of 

IT control of SfcurreS 

s Xl, the additional current limitation imposed by the 80 ohms of resist- 
rmce causes only a trifling reduction in current, which we d^n^t sho^ On 

loHou'Tm’nmJ^irr^^^ ® wlfh e'xfmS C o"n page 

2 100, you will note that the presence of 200 ohms resistance reduces tL 

current from 12 amperes to 0. 6 ampere - a tremendous Sge. 
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Determining the Impedance 

Resonance is a particular condition in an L-C circuit at -Ahlch Xj - rO'-, 
Since the net reactance of a series L-C-R circuit is the difference bvivJcnn 
Xl and Xc, when these two reactances arc equal {at resonance), the net 
reactance is zero. This leaves only the resistance as the currcnt-Iirnitinc 
factor in the circuit. Thus, at the resonant frequency, the impedance of the 
sdries L-C-R circuit must be the lotvest possible for the circuit, for .at this- 
frequency, the total circuit Impedance is the circuit resistance. 

Let us examine the impedance conditions at reson.ance. We shall use the 
constants mentioned on the preceding page. L = 2 mh: C - SO u-f: and (he 
resonant frequency Is 398,089 cycles. Now we include the circuit resistance 
of 100 ohms. Then, 

= 2jrfL = 6.28 398,089 0,002 = 5000 ohms fin round nvimbors) 

^ 6.28 X 398, o8'9 X 0.00000000008 "" 

Therefore, 

Z + (Xj^ - X^)^ = JlO^ * (5000 - 5000)^ = JlOO^ * 0 100 ohms 

At all other frequencies the net reactance is not zero; it has a finite value 
which increases (as does Z) as the operating frequency movc.s farther above 
or below the resonant frequency. We show this in the table for a ningc of 
frequencies from 100 to 600 kc. Examine the values In the Z column. The 
references to Z relative to frequency can be translated into a graph Itnown as 
the impedance cur\*c of the series resonant L-C-R circuit. Of course, the 
curve is for this particular set of circuit values. 
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SERIES RESONANT L-C-R CIRCUITS 


Resonant Frequency 

Radio communications involves the transmission and reception oi signals of 
selectable frequency. Such selection is possible because every combination 
of L and C responds better to voltages of one frequency than to voltages of 
other frequencies. The single frequency at which the circuit responds best 
is called the resonant frequency of the circuit. 

Resonance occurs when the amount of Inductance and the amount of capaci- 
tance in a circuit present equal amounts of reactance; i.e. , ZafL = l/(2irfC), 
or Xl = Xc- Resonance in a series L-C-R circuit is, therefore, a partic- 
ular condition in the circuit. Resistance R plays no part in determining the 
resonant frequency, although, as you will see, it does limit the amount of 
current at resonance and affects the behavior of the circuit off resonance. 
The equation used for calculating the resonant frequency of a circuit is: 


frequency of resonance, f 

27rVLC 

where r is a constant 3.1418, L is the inductance in henries, and C is the 
capacitance in farads. To illustrate the application of the equation, assume 
that L = 2 mh (0, 002 henry) and C = 80 upf (0. 00000000008 farad). What is 
the resonant frequency of the circuit? 

, 1 _J 

" 6. 28^0. 002' X 0. 0'OOOOOOOOOS " 6. 28 VOOSoMOOOMSlF 


1 1 

6.28 X 0.0000004 “ 0.000002512 


= 398, 089 cycles or 
398 kc (round numbers) 


A change in either L or C, or both, results in a change in resonant frequency, 
except when the product of L and C remains the same. For example, 0,002 
X 80 uuf = 0, 160, If L were 0. 001 h (Instead of 0, 002), and C were 160 pyf 
(Instead of 80), the product of 0.001 x 160 would be 0.160 - the same as 
above. Hence the two circuits would resonant at the same frequency — 
398,089 cycles. 



Rejljlsnte does not 
effect lesonenf frequency 


its Cafiacitive Reactance 


SERIBS-mOflANT 
CIRCUIT ■ 



t — resononi frequency \ ■ '■ 

2Tr = 6.28 (in cycles) \ ,1 

t = inductance (in henrieslV j 
C = capacitonce (in farods) y' 
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Determining the Impedance 

Resonance is a particular condition in an L-C circuit at which " Xc. 
Since the net reactance of a series L-C-R circuit is the difference between 
Xl and Xc. when these two reactances are equal (at resonance), the net 
reactance is zero. This leaves only the resistance as the current-limiting 
factor in the circuit. Thus, at the resonant frequency, the impedance of tlic 
sdries L-C-R circuit must be the lowest possible for the circuit, for at this 
frequency, the total circuit impedance is the circuit resistance. 

Let us examine the impedance conditions at resonance. We shall use the 
constants mentioned on the preceding page. L = 2 mh; C = 80 puf; and the 
resonant frequency is 398,089 cycles. Now we include the circuit resistance 
of 100 ohms. Then, 

X. = 27rfL = 6.28 >: 398,089 x 0.002 = 5000 ohms (in round numbers) 

Li 

^C ^ 6. 28 X 398, 089 x 0. 00000000008 ^ 

Therefore, 

Z + (Xj^ - X^)^ = VlOO^ + (5000 - 5000)^ = ^100^ + 0 = 100 ohms 

At all other frequencies the net reactance is not zero; it has a finite value 
which increases (as does Z) as the operating frequency moves farther above 
or below the resonant frequency. We show this in the table for a range of 
frequencies from 100 to 600 kc. E.\amine the values in the Z column. The 
references to Z relative to frequency can be translated into a graph known as 
the impedance curv'e of the series resonant L-C-R circuit. Of course, the 
curve is for this particular set of circuit values. 


RESONANT 


MINIMUM 
2* R 



2mh 60/x//f lOOA 

I — rDDtfx - — . A/\/v- ■ - ] 
L C R 


- 0 - 


BELOW RESONANCE 
DECREASES WHILE 


ABOVE RESONANCE 
INCREASES WHILE 
DECREASES 



Impedance Calculations At, 
Above, and Beloiv Resonance 


Frequency 
kc 8cr 

ohms 

ohms 

X ohms 

R ohms 

Z ohms 

100 

200 

300 

"•3?B' 

500 

COO 

1,256 
2,512 
3,768 
5,000’ ■■ 
5,620 
6,280 
7,536 

19, 890 
9.945 
6,630 

: '5,000 ~ 
4.410 
3.978 
3,315 

18.634 

7,433 

2, 862 
- — 0 
1,240 
2,302 
4,221 

100 

100 

100 

.V-«iooi:2i:' 

100 

100 

100 

18,634 
7,433 
^862 
100 r 

1,240 

2,302 

4,221 


•HESONANT FREQUEKCy 
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SERIES RESONANT L-C-R CIRCUITS 


Variations in Current 

We have established that the circuit impedance of the series L-C-R circuit 
is minimum at the resonant frequency. For any given value of applied volt- 
age this means that the current is maximum. In fact, the occurrence of 
minimum impedance and m aximum current at resonance is the identifying 
feature of the series resonant L-C-R circuit* Two equations can be used to 
compute the current: I = E/Z, for general application during the off resonant 
condition, and I = E/R, at the resonant frequency. Assume that E equals 
30 volts at all frequencies and R equals 100 ohms. The rest of the circuit 
has the constants shown on the preceding page. Therefore, current at the 
resonant frequency of 398 kc (actually 398,089 cycles) is: 


1 = 0.3 ampere = 


300 milliamperes 


The table shows the frequency, impedance, and current for the circuit under 
discussion, over a frequency range of from 100 kc to 600 kc. 


MAXIMUM CURRENT OCCURS AT ONE FREQUENCY 
- THE RESONANT FREQUENCY 



The variation in circuit current with the change in frequency can be shown 
graphically. It is known as the curren t curve, or resonance curve, of the 
circuit. Frequency is shown along the horizontal axis, and the current am- 
plitude is scaled along the vertical axis. Note that while maximum current 
‘ current flows at frequencies off 

rurrenfc .’f fi! f frequency (resonance) and reduced 

frequencies can be interpreted as discrimination by the 

c^Us1he7as1"ontf 
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The Effect of Resistance 

We have explained the action of resistance in the series L-C-R circuit 
being the factor which contributes to the control of the current. \\"hor, %\i: 
think of a circuit as a frequency-resonant sy.stem, we mu';! take of 
other effects of circuit resistance - that is, its effect on the circuit current 
or resonance curve. The lower the circuit resistance when Xl Xc. :!u’ 
higher is the circuit current. If the current is shown graphically as a resnn- 
ance curve, the peak of the current curve will be higher with lower circuit 
resistance. For instance, if the resistance of the circuit cilsrusscd on the 
preceding page were 10 ohms instead of 100 ohms, the resonant frequency 
current would have been 3 amperes instead of 300 mllliamporcs. 


The lower the 
resistance of the 
series-resonant 
L-C circuit,.. 



...the greater the change in current per unit change 


in frequency — hence the 


SHARPER 


the circuit tuning. 


Equally important is another effect - this time on the shape of the resonance 
cur\'e. The lower the circuit resistance, the greater the relative control of 
the current by the net reactance of the circuit as the frequency changes from 
resonance to off resonance. The result is that the circuit current falls 
rapidly as the frequency changes, and the sides of the resonance curve are 
steep. Conversely, the higher the circuit resistance, the less will be the 
relative control of the circuit current by the net reactance as the frequency 
is changed. The result is a broadening ol the resonance curve. The steeper 
the sides of the resonance curve, the sharper will be the tuning of the circuit. 
This means that the circuit discriminates more against frequencies that arc 
off resonance. In other words, the lower the resistance of a circuit, the 
sharper its performance as a frequency selector. Note the difference in 
peak amplitudes at the resonant frequency for the three conditions of resist- 
ance in the circuit. Note also the limited change in current for resonance 
and off resonance conditions with high resistance, compared with the large 
change in current for resonance conditions when there is verj' low resistance. 
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SERIES L-C-R CIRCUITS 


Effective Resistance and Q 

Ali inductive windings, i. e. , all coils which demonstrate the property of in- 
ductance, can be rated in terms of a figure of merit called Q. It is expressed 
as a number - for instance, a Q of 100. The higher the number, the more 
effectively the coil acts as an electrical device. When stated as an equation: 
Q = Xi/R, or 2rfL/R. 

In this equation, R has a somewhat different meaning than d-c resistance. 
Here, it stands for effective resistance, a term used to describe all fornns of 
resistance (not reactance) which tend to retard the flow of current in a cir- 
cuit. At d-c and low frequencies, the only opposition to the flow of current 
is the ohmic resistance of the wire. But at high frequencies, another kind of 
resistance ~ a-c resistance - appears and adds to the effective resistance of 
the coil, lowering its Q- This resistance is produced by skin effect. When 
skin effect is present, the electron flow is redistributed, over the conductor 
cross section so as to make most of the electrons flow where they are en- 
circled by the least number of magnetic flux lines. Because a greater num- 
ber of flux linkages exists in the center of a conductor, the inductance at the 
center is greater than near the surface. Thus, at high frequencies, the re- 
actance is great enough to affect the flow of current, most of which flows 
along the surface of the conductor. Therefore, the effective resistance is 
increased, since, in effect, the useful cross section of the conductor is great- 
ly reduced. 


Skin effect can be minimized by forming the conductor from a large number 
of small enameled wires connected in parallel at their ends, but insulated 
from each other throughout the rest of their length and interwoven. Each 
conductor will then link with the same number of flux lines as every other 
one, and the current will divide evenly among the strands, thus greatly in- 
creasing the useful cross section of the wire. A stranded cable like this is 
called a Litz conductor. 



RESONANT 

FREQUENCY 


Mglier Ih Q, the 
sharper the resoneiiee carve 




LOW EFFECTIVE R HIGHER EFFECTIVE R AT 
AT LOW FREQUENCIES. INTERMEDIATE FREQUENCIES 


HOLLOW TUBING IS OFTEN USED 
AT HIGH FREQUENCIES 





highest effective R AT 

high frequencies 



SU?.!MARY 
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Time constant in an R-L circuit is a means of comparinp how rapicilv {}•.■- 
current in one R-L circuit rises to a piven value relative to the current 
in another R-L circuit. It is e.vpressed in seconds and is calculated hv 
the equation t (seconds) = L (hcnrics)/R (ohms). 

Time constant in an R-C circuit is calculated by the equation: t (seconds) 

R (ohms) ^ C (farads). 

In an R-C circuit, voltape rises to 63. 2^ of its ma.\‘imum value and f.alls 
63. 2% from its ma.\-imum value in the first unit of time. 

If Xl is greater than Xc, the circuit acts inductively and the current lait.s the 
applied voltage (E) by the phase angle S. Tan ? = Xl-X'c R. 

If X0 is greater than Xj^, the circuit acts capacitively and the current leads 
the applied voltage (E) by the phase angle 0. Tan 0 = X^-Xj/R, 

If Xl is equal to X^;, the circuit is resistive and the current is in phase with 
the applied voltage (E). 

The resonant frequency of the circuit is the particular frequency at which the 
circuit responds best. 

The frequenc y at which an L-C-R circuit resonates is found by the formula 
f = l/27;^/LC. 

At resonance, the reactances cancel, current is a maximum, impedance is a 
minimum, and the phase angle is O'. 

At resonance, the voltages across the reactances are m.aximum. and circuit 
current is maximum. 

In a scries L-C-R circuit, the voltages across tlic reactive elemont.s are 
180 out of phase a nd may be subtracted directly: E 4. (E^-E^)2; 

z =VPTov^)2. 

Q is a measure of the selectivity of a circuit, and varies inversely with the 
resistance. 

The Q of a series resonant circuit is the ratio of the inductive reactance to 
the effective resistance, and is equal to Xiy'R. 

In considering the Q of a coil, it is important to consider skin effect - an a-c 
resistance which at high frequencies adds to the effective resistance of 
a coil, causes losses, and lowers the Q. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Give the formula for finding the impedance of an R-L circuit and of an 
R-C circuit? 

2. What is the formula for finding the impedance of a series L-C-R circuit? 

3. What determines the voltage drop across any single element in an a-c 
circuit? 

4. In an L-C-R circuit, what is the phase relationship between current and 
voltape when Xl is equal to Xq. 

5. What is the phase relationship between the voltages across the reactive 
elements in a series L-C-R eircuil? 

6. Give the formula for calculating the resonant frequency of a circuit. 

7. Name the conditions present in a series resonant L-C circuit. 

8. What is the relationship between current and impedance at resonance? 

9. What is the Q of a resonant circuit? How is it determined? 

10. What effect does the resistance in a circuit have upon the frequency of 
resonance? 

11. In a scries resonant circuit, what is the relationship between the volt- 
age across either react.ancc and the applied voltape? 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PARALLEL L-C CIRCUITS 


Branch Currents in the Basic Parallel L-C Circuit 

A capacitor and an the applied 

votgfappeais TcSls l^th L and b. We refer to the voltage across L as 
El and across C as Bq. 

•■1 1 T r. tti made uD of pure inductance and capac- 

Ccr an a«o^t ^ 600 

pSVol’t^TlS’ “o 

T - U - 0.2 ampere or 200 milliamperes 

^L “ ' 600 

T -A.~ 1B5_ = 0. 1 ampere or 100 milliamperes 
X ■ X^ 1200 

Note that the inductive branch presents the lesser amount of reactance; 
hence, it passes the greater amount of current. 

Because the branch currents differ in phase by 180% the 
parallel L-C circuit is determined by vectorial addition of the br^ch cur- 
rents. When arranging the vectors, the applied voltage (identical to El 
E r) has the same phase across each branch; hence, it is suitable for use as 
the reference vector. With the inductive current 1 l lagging El by 90 > the 
II vector is positioned 90° behind the voltage vector. The length of the IL 
' vector is determined by using any desired scale compatible with the value. 
The capacitive current Ic leads Eq by 90®; hence, the Iq vector leads the 
reference voltage vector by 90°. The scale used for vector Ic must be the 
same as for vector II. The cur rent- voltage relationships shown establish 
the two currents as being 180° out of phase. The resultant of two vectors 
180° out of phase is the difference between their magnitudes. So we sub- 
tract the smaller vector Ic from the larger vector II. The resultant is the 
total line current (It = II - Ic)- The line current It equals 0.2 - 0. 1 = 0. 1 
ampere. Since the Inductive current II is the predominant current in the 
parallel network, the resultant current It has the same phase as the original 
II; that is. It lags the applied voltage by 90°. 
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Branch Currents and Circuit Impedance 


When \i is greater than 
or Xl is lower than Xc... 



...the circuit behaves as an 
inductance. Z is inductive. 




When is greater than 
or Xq is lower than Xl,,, 



...the circuit behaves as a 
capacitance. Z is capacitive 

l{ leads £ by 90 ' 
E 




There are several interesting aspects of the parallel L-C circuit which we 
sliall discuss, but first we must establish the total circuit Impedance Z^. 
Since we know that line current It equals 0. 1 ampere and applied %'oltage 
equals 120 volts, the circuit impedance Zt equals E/It. Substituting the ap- 
propriate numbers in the equation: 

Zj = Q— j- = 1200 ohms (inductive) 

The voltage source "looking" into the parallel circuit "sees" an impedance of 
1200 ohms. The reference to inductive for the Impedance has a meaning 
similar to that in the series L-C circuit; namely, the behavior of the imped- 
ance as an inductance or as a capacitance. The impedance of the parallel 
L-C circuit can be inductive or capacitive; this is determined by which form 
of opposition to the current flow is most prominent In the parallel network 
(assuming that Xl does not equal X^). The predominant branch reactance is 
the lesser one, since it permits the greater amount of branch current to flow. 
Therefore, it is most prominent in the resultant line current. In this way, 
the lesser reactance determines the overall behavior of the circuit, as well 
as the phase relationship between line current and applied voltage. The line 
current can have two relationships relative to the applied voltage - leading or 
lagging. (Later on, you will learn of a third possible identity, this being the 
In-pliase condition when the L-C circuit is resonant and behaves like a 
resistance.) 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PARALLEL L-C CIRCUITS 


Line Current and Circuit Impedance 

The branch and line currents have been established In circuit A and are: 
It = 0.2 ampere; Ic = 0. 1 ampere; It = 0. 1 ampere; Zt = 1200 ohms. Line 
' current It is seen to be less than one of the branch currents. This is not 
unusual in an a-c circuit when the parallel network consists of L and C. The 
currents flowing through the branches are 180° out of phase with each other; 
therefore, they tend to cancel in the path which carries the two currents. If 
the two branch currents differ greatly, as in case A, the line current It is 
less than the higher of the two branch currents; if the two branch currents do 
not differ by too much, the current can be less than either of the two branch 
currents. The example which follows illustrates this point. 



/lie fl/« ihe PAMUH CIRCl/II IMmANcHf ii ;:; . ' 

■ Ik leim Ik im cumm t, 



Assume a second parallel L-C circuit (B) in which E = 120 volts at 60 cycles, 

T ^ ^ Applying Ohm's law for current: 

=0,08 ampere and Ic = E/Xq = 120/1200 =0.1 ampere, 
pVhPr H ~ ^ ^ = 0* 02 ampere, an amount less than 

circuit Impedance Zt = E/It = 120/0. 02 = 
l \ closely the constants of circuits A and B, tw'o 

v^lue^nilTn?,?^ brought to light. By comparing the two 

th^ the cloSL pr." V® reactances in the circuits, it is seen 

one rScS?diffprc^^^^ the line current; the more 

current current. Since line 

Lser to eaLH^Xr impedance, the 

any given voltage, the higher the circuit 
difference between Xl and 5^7, the lower the clr- 
c_t t _ lmpedance. These hvo electrical conditions are imporf^t to rememb^S?: 
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The Basic Parallel L-C-R Circuit (General) 


Let us now consider an L-C circuit with parallel resistance R added. 
ments L and C remain "pure" Inductance and capacitance. The addition o! 
the parallel resistance does not change the Individual actions of L ar.d C. 
Now E = El = Ec = Er; therefore, all voltages are In phase. R is simply 
another branch across which the applied voltage appears as Er, and thrn-sr.'n 
which a current Ir equal to Er/R flows. Branch current Ir Is not influenrorf 
by the presence of II or Ic* There is, however, a difference in the pha?” 
relationship between the voltage and current associated with R, Voltage Er 
and current Ir are In phase, while voltage El leads current II by PO' , and 
voltage Ec lags current Ic by 90*". Thus, the resistive current is PO' cjt of 
phase with the inductive and capacitive currents, which are 180' out of phase 
with each other. 




E = El = Ec = Er 



AIID All YOITAGES KAYE ' 
THE SAME PHASE. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PARALLEL L-C-R CIRCUITS 


Branch Currents and Line Current 

T -r-R circuit (A) contains an inductive branch in 
Let us say that a parallel L-C k circui ^ J ^ j ^200 ohms, 

""dtSisS’bSh wTh R S«al to 480 ohms, ™ vX ‘“ir = 

g/xt'“o!rS.rr'lb iR - Er/R -- 0.25 

ampere. 

RTien the three branch currents are known, the line current is determined by 
vectorial addiUon (B). Because the current and 

are in phase, Ir is used as the reference vector. The capacitive branch cur 
rent leSs its Voltage (Ec) by 90'; hence it ^ 

vectorTlfhe inductive current 1^ its voltage (El) by 90 ^ 
tioned 90° behind Ir. The Ic and II vectors are 180 apart; therefore, their 
resultant is the difference between them, or II - IC = 0- ^ ampere. Current 
Ir is greater than current Ic; therefore, the difference between them has the 
same direction as II- This difference current is 90 out of pfese with Ir. 
The two currents can be added by the parallelogram method (B), or by the 
equation method (C). Completing the parallelogram and drawing the diagonal 
OC furnishes the answer. With all vectors similarly calibrated, the dimen- 
Sion of OC can be read directly as the amount of line current. The answer is 
0. 269 ampere. The same answer is arrived at by the equation method (C). 
With both inductive and resistive current present in the line current, the line 
current therefore lags the applied voltage by the angle B. Using a protractor 
on the vector presentation shows the angle of lag to be 21. 8°. Expressed 
V mathematically, the lag of the line current is: 


L 


tan 6 = 


hi 


0.1 

0. 25 


= 0,4 or 6 = 21. 8*^ 
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Line Current and Circuit Impedance 

Since we know the line current (developed on the preceding page), we can 
determine the circuit Impedance Z^. 

„ _ E 120 ... . 

^t I^ 0. 269 " 

Comparison of the line current with the individual branch currents shows 
that the line current is greater than the highest branch current. The imped- 
ance is less than the lowest ohmic value among the branches. The calculated 
circuit impedance = 446 ohms compared to R = 480 ohms shows this to bo 
true. Although it is true in this instance, the circuit Impedance of a parallel 
L-C-R circuit is not always less than the lowest ohmic value among the 
branches. For example, imagine II equal to 1^ because Xl equals Xq at 
some frequency. Then the two reactive currents cancel each other as far as 
line current is concerned, and the only current appearing In the line current 
is the one flowing through the resistive branch. When this Is true, circuit 
impedance Zj equals R for all practical purposes. 


; THE parallel r in the parallel l-c-r circuit limits the maximum circuit 

IMPEDANCE AND SETS THE MINIMUM CURRENT ABOVE ZERO WHEN X^-Xc 





opproaching 




Xl>Xc 
incrcosing from 


X, ' X, 


But a much more Important point Is that when R is in parallel with paralleled 
L-C, the circuit Impedance can never rise higher than the ohmic value of R, 
even though the Individual reactances Xl and Xc may be very much higher. 
On page 2-114, we found that when Xl and Xc approached equality, the cir- 
cuit Impedance of the resistanceless circuit increased greatly. With parallel 
R present, such an Increase cannoi take place. The parallel R prevents the 
parallel L-C circuit from presenting a verj’ high Impedance when Xl = Xc- 
This situation Is important when working with parallel-resonant L-C cir- 
cuits, as explained later. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PARALLEL L-C-R CIRCUITS 


Line Current and Circuit Impedance (Cont'd) 

To emphasize the action of R in a parallel-connected L-C-R circuit, we ex- 
amine two more sets of circuit constants. 

The presence of the parallel-connected resistive branch (R = 10, 000 ohms) 
appears to contribute very little to the operation of the circuit. When the dif- 
ference between the Inductive and capacitive branch currents Is much greater 
than the resistive branch current, the R branch has very little effect on the 
circuit action. As the figures show with R in the circuit, the line current It 
is 0.018 ampere and is lagging the applied voltage by 83". The circuit im- 
pedance Zt is 1111 ohms. With R removed, the It would be 0. 0185 ampere 
and lagging the applied voltage by 90" - very little difference. The circuit 
impedance would be 1081 ohms — again, very little difference.' It would be 
good practice to solve for the circuit current and Impedance with R out of the 
circuit. 




R HAS lITTlE EFFECT OK THIS CIRCUIT 

: [Il-IqHuch greater than \^] 

° 6 sa« 1 00,000 ,0 001 
= (6261 ohms 

V sTic 


6 28 > 100,000 , 0 000000001 
' QUHlohms 
R = (lO.OOOl ohms 


I El 

= 20v 

^ >00 KC 

~ 628 

» lo.031i gmpere 
20 
15 9» 

» i0.0125| ompere 

'"'-r 

20 

“ 10,000 

= 10.0021 ompere 



0.001 ;if 






f.002* + (,0Sl -0.01251' 
= 10181 ompere 


. £ _ 20 _ 


I, 


ton 0 = 


0,018 

h-lc 


liilll ohms 


, 0 0185 
' 0 002 


= 9 25 


-R HAS COHSIOERABIE EFFECT OH THlV CIRCUIT . 
If Ic LESS THAH Ir ) : > 



150KC 


OR Q , 183' 


0.001 }i.( 


*1 = 2=10= [S'SZi phms 
R = jlQ.OOO 1 ohms 


h - idO^O I ompere 


>c = 10 018^ ompere 
1 r = 10 . 002 1 ompere 


= 1000297 1 ompere 
Z( = 1 673o| ohms 

0.0022 ^ 


Ion© 


0.002 


OR 0 = 147.7° I 

Let US now change the operating conditions by ralslnc the freauencv of tho 
applied voltage to 150 kc. It changes the values of xj Sid X? makini tSe 
difference betv^en II and Ic nearly Ir. Xl almost Tqu^Xc Hence 
^ ^ major effect. L^the abfence o? R 
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Calculating the Resonant Frequency 

The parallel resonant L-C circuit differs from the ordinary parallel L-C 
circuit in one respect - resonance. Resonance occurs when the inductive 
reactance (2rfL) equals the capacitive reactance (l/2TrfC), or Xl = Xc- For 
any given fixed amount of L and C, parallel resonance occurs at only one 
frequency (the same as in the series-resonant L-C circuit). The frequency 
of resonance is expressed by f = 1/2 j7VlC, or 1, 000, 000/2a vTc. Botli 
equations are exactly the same as used for the series-resonant circuit and 
both yield the same result. They differ only in the units which are used for 
L and C - the first is in henries and farads; the second is in microhenries 
and microfarads. To illustrate the application of the two equations, assume 
a parallel L-C circuit in which L = 100 microhenries (or 0, 0001 henry), and 
C = 100 micromicrofarads (or 0.0001 microfarad, or 0.0000000001 farad). 
Using each equation for the solution, the resonant frequency (often indicated 
fo) is: 



Fixed L and C Can Resonate at Only One Frequency 



; - Parallel L or C Can Be Tuned to Resonate 

a Variety of Frequencies 


The values of L and C in a parallel-resonant circuit may be precalculated so 
as to be resonant to a single frequency. On the other hand, the requirement 
may be for resonance over a band of frequencies. This condition is provided 
for by making either L or C (sometimes both) variable between a minimum 
and a maximum amount. Each setting within the range of variation then 
affords a different resonant frequency. For instance, if in the example above, 
L were fLxed at 100 uh while C were variable between a minimum of 20 puf 
and a maximum of 100 uuf, the circuit could be resonated Individually to all 
frequencies between a low of 1. 5922 me to a high of 3. 56 me. 
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PARALLEL RESONANT L-C CIRCUITS 


Line Current and Impedance 


You have learned that the series resonant L-C circuit offers ™ 

nedance at the resonant frequency. The behavior of the parallel resonant 
L-C circuit is the exact opposite - at resonance, the circuit impedance is 
maximum When equality between Xl and Xc is reached, the respective 
toSHinSTrrenls II aj,d Ic are eqaal. Since the line 

tablished as the difference between the branch currents, and the difference 
between two equal amounts is zero, the parallel resonant L-C circuit shows 
no line current,' From the viewpoint of the voltage source, it is applying 
voltage across a circuit having infinite Impedance, 


Let us illustrate this situation. E = 12 volts at 1, 5922 me; L = 100 i^iicro- 
henries, for which Xl is 1000 ohms; C = 0. 0001 microfarad, for which 
Xc = 1000 ohms. Then; 




When X^aXj. 
1000-1000 


I, = 1,-1 


■L'^C 


= 0 . 0 ) 2 - 0.012 
= 0 
- £ 
h 

-!i 
■ 0 

= INFINITE 


7 « ~ 




Frequencies 
belov# 
Rescnonce 
X^^greoter than X| 


infinite circuit 
impedance in 
fheoreticaily 
ideal circuit 


Frequencies 

above 

Resononce 

Xj_greo1er than Xj. 


The ideal case of zero line current and infinite circuit impedance in the res- 
onant parallel L-C circuit is not realizable in practice; nevertheless, we 
assume that they are attainable because they enable us to establish clearly 
the limiting conditions for later comparison with the practical circuit. There 
is similarity in behavior between the two. If we show a graphic picture of the 
change in line current with change in frequency for the ideal case, the line 
current is seen to be zero at resonance, and increases for frequencies on 
both sides of resonance. The graph of circuit impedance vs. frequency 
shows infinite impedance at resonance and reduced impedance off resonance. 
With equality between the branch reactances and branch currents, infinite 
impedance is interpreted as infinite resistance. 
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Circulating Current 

The infinite impedance of the resistanceless parallel resonant L-C circuit 
should be understood as being the impedance "seen" by the voltage source as 
it "looks" into the parallel L-C network. The voltage source "sees" an open 
circuit. Also, the zero line current condition should not be mistaken for 
zero current conditions Inside the parallel network. Interestingly enough, a 
significant current flow situation prevails inside the parallel L-C circuit. 
Let us examine the current conditions inside the parallel L-C network at 
resonance. 

The circuit is resistanceless, Xl = Xq, and II = Ic- The two bi^ch cur- 
rents are 180° out of phase as the result of their 90° lag and lead relation- 
ships with their respective voltages, El and Eq. Examination of the flow of 
the two branch currents shows that they move in opposite directions through 
their respective branch elements. When the polarity of the applied voltage 
changes, the two branch currents reverse their directions of flow. Now, if 
we take points A and B as references, and examine the directions of the two 
branch currents, they are seen to have like directions. All the current which 
flows into A moves away from A; all the current which flows into B moves 
away from B. In other words, the two branch currents have become one and 
the same current, as far as to-and-fro circulation through L and C inside the 
parallel-connected circuit is concerned. In fact, as far as the circulating 
current is concerned, the parallel L-C network is really a series circuit, 
since there is only one path for the circulating current. The circulating 
current is equal to Ej^/Xl or Ec/Xc* 



The CIRCULATING CURRENT in the PARALLEL! 

RESONANT CIRCUIT is EVERYWHERE THE i 
SAME in the L CIRCUIT and in the C CIRCUIT 
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PARALLEL RESONANT L-C CIRCUITS 


Circulating Current (Cont’d) 

IVhat is the importance olthe circulating current? The parallel resonant L-C 
circuit is sometimes called a "tank" or storage circuit. The circulating 
current charges C, momentarily storing energy in it. When C discharges, 
the discharge current flows into L and builds a magnetic field, in which 
electrical energy is stored. When the magnetic field collapses, the current 
again flows into C, recharging it. Discharging again builds a magnetic field 
around the coil, thus effecting an interchange of electrical energy between C 
and L of the parallel resonant L-C circuit. This energy is maximum at 
resonance; hence, maximum energy is available for transfer to another cir- 
cuit or to be kept within the circuit for a purpose. 


CIRCULftTING CURREHT IS ftN INTERCHANGE OF ENERGY... 


C chorges and 
stores energy 


C dischorges and 
releases energy 


C charges in 
opposite direction 
and stores energy 


C discharges and 
releases energy 



L field collapses 
and releases 
energy 


L field builds up 
and stores energy 


L field collapses 
and releases 
energy 


! L field builds up 
I and stores energy 




X^MORE THAN Xc 


1 LESS THAN Ic 


line current through C 



...BETWEEN L AND C 

IN THE OFF-RESONANT 
PARALLEL L-C CIRCOIT 
THE CIRCULATING 
c CURRENT DECREASES 

tank current 
^ line current 

What happens when the circuit is not resonant? Several actions occur. 
Assume Xl to be greater than Xc. Then Ic is greater than II. Suppose that 

learned that the line current It equals 

200- 50 = 150 ma. Circulating 
current also flows m the nonresonant state of the circuit, but now it is equal 
to the lesser of the two branch currents - in this case, to It = 50 ma. An 
equal amount of the greater branch current (50 ma) becomes part of the cir- 

the'lS lullllt' of the capacitive branch current is 

Uve'branrh through the parallel L-C circuit via the capaci- 

MuafleTsS situation were reversed and II equalled 200 ma and Iq 

STso the line current 

of 150 ma would flow through the circuit via the inductance The farther 

circulating current and the greater L 
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Resonance Cun'e 


Like the series resonant L-C circuit, the performance of the parallel reso- 
nant L-C circuit can be portrayed by a resonance curve. A convenient "a-.ay 
of preparing this curve is by plotting the circulating current vs. frequency. 
A current meter Is used in each branch circuit. 

Current at the resonant frequency is determined first. Doth meters will In- 
dicate the same amount of current. As the frequency of the applied voltage 
is lowered, Xl decreases while Xc increases. The inductive branch current 
thus increases, whereas the capacitive branch current decreases. Since the 
circulating current has the value of the lesser branch current, the Xq br.mch 
meter is used as the current Indicator. The lower the frequency relative to 
resonance, the lower will be the indication on the Xc branch meter. Since 
the inductive branch current exceeds the capacitive branch current, the 
parallel current as a whole behaves like an Inductance. 

Then, the circulating current is plotted as the frequency is increased above 
resonance. As frequency increases, Xc decreases and Xl increases. The 
capacitive branch current now increases, whereas the inductive branch cur- 
rent decreases. The indication on the meter in the Xl branch is plotted for 
a range of frequencies above resonance. Since the capacitive branch current 
exceeds the inductive branch current, the parallel circuit behaves like a 
capacitance. 

As in the series resonant circuit, the parallel resonant circuit also affords 
a selective frequency bandpass. It is the band of frequencies embraced by 
this curve at a level corresponding to a circulating current of 70% (70. 7% 
exactly) of the maximum circulating current. The higher the circuit Q, the 
steeper the sides and the narrower the bandpass. The lower the Q, the 
broader the sides and the wider the bandpass. 



M o n ^ ^ ^ fs K <o eo 

’i? ^ -r ^ AHA ^ ^ ^ 
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THE PRACTICAL PARALLEL L-C CIRCUIT 


Comparison with Theoretically Ideal Parallel L-C Circuit 

The practical parallel L— C circuit differs from the theoretically resistance- 
less version in one major respect: the presence of resistance. It exists in 
the inductance,' in the capacitance, and in the interconnecting wires. Of these 
resistance sources, only the resistance contained in the inductance is im- 
portant, so we disregard the others. 


THE THEORETICALLY IDEAL 
PARALLEL L-C CIRCUIT 



THE PRACTICAL 
PARALLEL L-C CIRCUIT 



The resistance is treated as if It were a resistance in series with the coil L. 
The capacitive brjmch is assumed to consist of Xc only, whereas the induc- 

f-nuW ^ series with Xl. In low-frequency circuits, L 

could have a great inany turns; hence, R could be relatively high. In high- 
frequency circuUs, L usually Is small and therefore R is small; in fact R Is 
often so small that it is completely negligible. Yet we must recognize that R 

dS's'^k thTtS^^^^^^ ^ during refo^ con- 

. In the theoretically resistanceless circuit, when Xt = Xr the line 

current is zero and the circuit impedance is infin te. In practicS systems 
using part el resonant L-C clrcntts, Xl can equal ic, yet ttere is rttoKe 
am an o ine current flowing due to the resistance In the circuit. 


THE PRACTICAL PARALLEL RESONANT L-C CIRCUIT 


Branch Currents 


The RmTmmS CMI 



the pmrm eituH 




In the theoretically resistanceless parallel resonant circuit, the induct!v< 
branch current II lags the Inductive branch voltage by 90 % the capacitivi, 
branch current !(;; leads its voltage Ep by 90", and the line current It is zero 
In the practical version of the circuit (with R in series with L), the caparltiv* 
branch current still leads its voltage Ec by’ 90% but the inductive branch n( 
longer is only reactance Xl. Now the branch is impedance Zl made up of I 
and Xl In series. 

In the study of the behavior of the series R-L circuit, we found that while Ihi 
current Is everywhere the same, the voltage across R is in phase with thi 
current, but leads the current in Xl by 90% When R is not negligible, thi 
current in the series circuit lags the voltage across the series conibinalloi 
by some amount less than 90 Applying these conditions to the praclica 
parallel resonant L-C circuit shows that the two branch currents are not 160 
out of phase. Resonance occurs, nevertheless because Xl = To deter 

mine the Inductive branch current, we must first establish the impedance o 
the circuit. Assume that E = 12 volts, Xl = 775 ohms, R = 300 ohms (a com 
pletely unrealistic amount, but one which will illustrate the point), and X^;^ 
775 ohms. Then: 


Inductive branch 

Zl= /r' 4 

= -t 775 ^ 

= / 90,000 + 600,625 
= / 690,625 


831 ohms 


Inductive bronch 
current I 

= 17 
831 

= O.OM/ ompere 


Capacitive bronch 
current I ^ 



775 

= 0 015't ompere 



U 4 MA 



Xl 

ton 8 = — 
R 


775 

300 


2.58 


which from 
friponomctric tabic 



We now know that Z = 831 ohms; I 2 L = 0.0144 ampere (14.4 ma) while Ic 
0.0154 ampere (15.4 ma). The phase angle between the inductive branch cur 
rent I^L its voltage El is 68. S". 
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Line Current 

the capacitive branch current vector; OB = 15.5 ma, 90 ahead of the 

ence voltage vector. The length of Jch 1 ma ?Se 

with whatever scale is decided upon. In this case, it is yS mch - 1 my ine 
same scale is used for all currents, thereby permitting direct readmg of 
current values from the dimensions of the lines. Using _ 

locate the inductive branch current I 2 L ''''®®i®^’ • 

hind the voltage vector. This completes one portion of the branch. Because 
ofthe difference in the phase relationships between Ic and Ep, yio , 

Et . we cannot subtract Izl irom Iq and assume that the arithmetical differ- 
ence is equal to the line current. To establish the line current, we must lay 
down two additional sides - side CD equal and parallel to vector OB, and side 
BD equal and parallel to vector OC, Now, the diagonal OD represents the 
line current. By measuring its length, vector OD equals 5. 7 ma. 



f j-jiriy;; liM- A 



VECTOR OD = 5.7 MA, HENCE THE LINE 
CURRENT If =57 MA, AND LEADS THE 
D APPLIED VOLTAGE E BY 15.4° 

-= 15 . 4 '’ 
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R'300O 

IN ANALYZING R'L BRANCH, IT MUST 
BE_TREATED AS A SERIES CIRCUIT 
IzJ ^ » 0. 0144 AMPERES 


y 


Vector OD Is located above the reference voltage vector OA; therefore, It 
applied voltage E by angle AOD. Using a protractor, we find it to be 

15. 4 . 
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Effects of L and C at Different Frequencies 

To aid in understandinp the action of the filter circuits, it is best to revlc-.v 
some of the effects of C and L at different frequencies. The dl.iprnms show 
the effect of series-connected small and larpo values of inductance and c.a- 
pacltance on low-, medium-, and hlph-frequency voltapes. 
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The higher the frequency of the applied voltage for any given value of L, the 
larger will be the voltage drop across L; hence, the less the signal voltage 
available at the output. The higher the frequency for any given value of C, 
the less will be the voltage drop across C and the higher the available signal 
voltage at the output. 

L and C are used in various ways In different kinds of filters. Sometimes 
they form resonant circuits; sometimes they form networks which will pass 
a wide band of frequencies and reject others, or reject a wide band of fre- 
quencies and pass others. Examples appear on the following pages, with 
more detailed discussions in subsequent volumes dealing with receivers and 
transmitters. 
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filter circuits 


Low-Pass and High-Pass Filters 

A filter circuit that passes all the low frequencies below a particular fre- 
quency, and rejects all higher frequencies, is called a low-pass filter. A 
filter circuit that passes all the high frequencies above a particular fre- 
quency and rejects the lower frequencies is called a high-pass filter. 

The simplest form of low-pass filter is an Inductor in series with the line as 
in A, or a capacitor connected in parallel with the line as In B. The inductor 
presents a low Xl at the low frequencies but a high Xl at the high frequen- 
cies, The capacitor presents a high Xc at the low frequencies and progres- 
sively less Xq as the frequency increases. When L and C are qombined, 
they form a low-pass filter as shown in C, with their performance curve 
shown in D. The low reactance of L at low frequencies provides an easy path 
for the signal. At the same time, the shunt capacitance presents a high Im- 
pedance to the low-frequency signal currents; therefore, very little Is lost 
across C. At high frequencies, the high reactance of L presents increasing 
opposition to the flow of signal currents. At the same time, the progressive- 
ly decreasing reactance of C at high frequencies offers an easy bypass path 
for the currents. 




f high-pass filter would be either C in series with the 
thP hith fan across the line (as in F). When combined (G), 

nath^ ®ThP 1 ^ ^ frequencies offers high opposition to their 

fhom 3°^/®actance of L at low frequencies will effectively bypass 
them. At high frequencies, the reactance of C is low and it readilv odsses 

crrslSrte— f”*’ ‘"creaing re.ctaacXS to- 

creasing frequency of L minimizes slpial-current bypass through the coil. 
The net result is to pass all the higher frequencies readily to the load but to 
reject the lower frequencies (H). ^ ° ^ * 
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Bandpass and Band-Reject Filters 
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Bandpass filters permit passage of a narrow band of frequencies while re- 
jecting all other undesired frequencies. The simplest form of bandpass filter 
would be a series resonant circuit In the line as shown in A. Another simple 
bandpass filter using a parallel resonant circuit across the line is shown In 
B, Combining the two as in C provides a more effective bandpass filter. 
The series resonant circuit offers low impedance and readily passes the de- 
sired frequencies, while offering high Impedance and blocking undesired fre- 
quencies. The parallel resonant circuit offers high impedance to the desired 
band of frequencies, preventing any bypass action; the undcslred frequencies 
find the parallel resonant circuit a low-impedance path and are effectively 
bypassed through it. The characteristic curve of a bandpass filter is shown 
in D. 

Band-reject filters are used to block the passage of a narrow band of fre- 
quencies while passing all other frequencies. The simplest form of band- 
reject filter would be a parallel resonant circuit in the line as shown In E. A 
simple band-reject filter using a series resonant circuit across the line is 
shown In F. Combining the two as in G provides an effective band-reject 
filter. The parallel resonant circuit offers high impedance to the desired 
band of frequencies to be rejected, while offering a low-impedance path to all 
other frequencies. The series resonant circuit across the line offers a low 
Impedance bypass path to the band of frequencies to be rejected, while offer- 
ing a hlgh-lmpedance path to all other frequencies. The characteristics 
curve of a band-reject filter is showm in H. 
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A-C METERS 


Characteristics and Operation 

The D'Arsonval moving-coil meter used for measuring voltages and currents 
in Volume I is basically a d-c meter. K we apply a-c to it, one half-wave 
tries to make it read in the normal way; the other half-wave tries to make it 
read backward. As the meter pointer does not have time to move back and 
forth so rapidly, it either stands still or vibrates rapidly around zero. How- 
ever, the D'Arsonval movement can be used to measure a-c if we first 
change the a-c to d-c. This can be done through the use of rectifiers or 
diodes. These are electrical devices that have a special characteristic — 
they permit current to flow through them in one direction (low resistance), 
but not in the other (high resistance). While many kinds of rectifiers can be 
used, a-c ammeters and voltmeters most often use the copper-oxide recti- 
fier. Adding a rectifier circuit to the D’Arsonval movement gives us an a-c 
meter. 



• PRCSSURt Pk&TtS 

Copper-Oxide Type 
Dry-Plate Rectifier 


Typical Copper-Oxide Instrument Rectifiers 


SuTmIoo rectification for a-c up b 

Sloped together m obstructed of a series of copper disc, 

copper oxide m IotIs a fayer onhirm^er^'i " 

Washers made of lead am j material between adjacent discs 

contact, and the complete assembfy^lsTeld toSthS^'^h improve th< 

nine throuKh the center f, ^ ® “Om together by an Insulated bolt run- 

to a great extent - the half-wav^Kd fuU-wav?typ1s"““" 
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Characteristics and Operation (Cont’d) 


meter pointer will noMnv/> h throuph the meter. Tlie 

out the current that flows throTrJi it. nuctuations, so it will avoracc 

Sine ravoi^O M7 n nl,r ''f" " The- avcr:.,:c of l-'.ll a 

goes throuEh ihn ‘'“''li'C half the lime, no current 

half of 0. 637 or n avorace over the whole time will lx? 

circuit to mpiqiirr "w ordinarj' d-c meter movement is used In tills 
peak - ^ “ 2 volts peak to 

brfdae tvne^rpMm ^ of only 0.3185 volt.) In the full-wave 

0 637 oMhp nn f ^ n ^ halves of the wave, and it will read 

c^l a-r von///c osed. To provide practi- 

mpter ^ f .f multiplier resistors must be used in series with the 

the meiot f rectifier, with appropriate sliunts connected across 

the meter for current measurements. 


iicofiii r ^odynamometer-type wattmeter discussed in Volume I i.s equally 
measurement of a-c power. Making use of the voltaco arros.s 
a circuit as well as the current now through it, this type wattmeter is Ideal 
lor measuring the actual or true power in an a-c circuit. Since the torejm? on 
ie movmg coil is proportional to the applied power, the "cosine 0," or phase 
angle between the current and voltage, is automatically taken into considera- 
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If the fluctuation applied to the horizontal plates follows a "sawtooth" wave- 
form, the spot will move steadily from left to right across the screen, and 
then rapidly return to its starting point. By using this waveform as a "time- 
base, " In this way, the voltage applied to the vertical plates traces its own 
waveform. In this way, we can view electrical waveshapes and, by use of a 
scale with the scope, be able to measure actual values of voltages in circuits 
under examination. 






SUMMARY 




In a parallel resonant circuit, the branch currents cancel, the line current In 
a minimum, Impedance is a maximum, and the phase ancle is 0^ 

In the parallel L-C circuit, at frequencies above resonance,’ Xi inVreater 
than Xc, Ic is greater than II, and the circuit acts capacUlvclv k’fre- 
quencies below resonance, Xc is greater than Xl, IiT s ' rfcntcr Shan 
and the circuit acts inductively . ’ ^ ’ 

The Q of a parallel resonant circuit is the ratio of the current in the tank (It 
or Ic) to the current in the line. ' ' 

A parallel circuit is resonant if Xl = Xc and II = Ic* 

The parallel resonant circuit may be used as a bandpass or band-rejection 
circuit. 

In a parallel L-C circuit, the branch currents are 180° out of phase and can 
be subtracted directly: It = II “ Ic- 

The current in either branch of a parallel L-C circuit may be greater tlian 
the line current. 

A tank circuit can be used to simulate the properties of either a capacitor or 
an inductor. 

In a parallel L-C circuit, the closer Xl and Xc are to equality, the higher 
the circuit impedance and the lower the line current I^. 

In the parallel resonant circuit, the circulating current is the same every- 
where in the L and in the C circuit. 

Circulating current in a parallel resonant L-C circuit is an interchange of 
energy between the Inductance and the capacitance. 

The higher the Q of a parallel resonant L-C circuit, the narrower the band- 
pass. 

Bandpass filters are used to permit the passage of a narrow band of frequen- 
cies while rejecting all other undeslred frequencies; band-reject filters 
are used to block the passage of a narrow band of frequencies while 
passing all other frequencies. 

A-C meters use the same D'Arsonval movement as is used in d-c meters, 
except that a rectifier circuit is added to convert a-c to d-c. 

The most commonly used rectifier in a-c ammeters and voltmeters is the 
copper-oxide rectifier, which provides rectification up to about 20 kc. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What is a parallel resonant circuit? 

2. Give the conditions present in a parallel resonant circuit. 

3. Describe the circulating current in a parallel resonant L-C circuit. 

4. VTiat is the formula for the impedance of a parallel resonant circuit? 

5. What is a tank circuit and why is it so named? 

6. How does a parallel L-C circuit act at frequencies above and below the 
resonant frequency ? Why? 

7. In a parallel resonant circuit, what relationship exists among the branch 
currents, the line current, and the impedance? 

8. What is the nature of the impedance of the tank circuit at resonance? 

9. In a parallel L-C circuit, what is the phase relationship between the 
branch currents? 

10. Define bandpass and band-rejection filter circuits. 

11. Basically, how do a-c meters differ from d-c meters? 

12. Wiat two types of rectifier circuits are principally used in meters? 
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GLOSSARY 


Alt^rnatfnff Current fa-<): Electric current which rnovet first in one direction for o fised period of lime 
and then in the opposite direction for the some period of time. Ac chonpes in votue continuously 
ond reverses direction at regular intervols. 

Arnpere-Turns: The unit of magnetomotive force. Eguol to the number of omperes of current P.owing in 
a winding, multiplied by the number of turns In the winding. 

Avtotransformcr: A transformer in which port of the primory winding serves os the secondory or in 
which port of the secondary winding Is olso in the primary. It hos good voltoge regulotlon under 
varying load conditions. 

Bandpass Fitter Circuit: A Piter circuit which passes a desired norrow bond of frequencies while re- 
jecting all other undesired frequencies. 

Bandwidth: The number of cycles that receive opproximotely the tome amplIPcatlon in on ompllPer. 

Band-Rejeetton Filter Circuit: A Piter circuit which rejects o desired norrow bond of frequencies 
while patting oil other desired frequencies. 

Capacitance (C): That property of an electric eircuit which tends to oppose o chonge in voltoge. 

Capacitive Reactance The opposition offered by o copocitonce to olternoting current. Meotured 

in ohms. = l/jSrfC). 

Capacitor: Any two conductors separated by a dielectric. 

Copper^Oxide Rectifier: A rectiper made up of discs of copper, coated on one side with cuprous oxide. 
Allows current Pow in one direction ond opposes current Pow in the other direction. 

Coirnfer fWF; A voltage produced by a changing current ond which ot every instant opposes the chonge 
of current that produces the voltoge. 

Dielectric: Any insulating or nonconducting moleriol. Air, mica, gloss, paper, oil, and rubber ore 
common dielectrics. 

Dielectric Constant: The ratio of the obility of o given moteriol to estoblish electric lines of force 
between two conductors, as compared to dry air. 

Distributed Capacitance: Stray or random copocitonce thot exists between connecting wires, between 
components located physically near to eoch other, and between different ports of a given component. 

[ddy Currents: Small circulating currents (power losses) set up by the induced voltage in ony conductor 
corrying olternoting currents, 

Flectrolytic Capacitor: A type of Pxed capacitor which shows polority, ond is used principolly in 
relotlvely low-frequency Piter circuits ot voltages op to 600 volts. 

tiectromagnet: A coil of wire, usually wound, or o soft-iron core, which produces o strong magnetic 
Peld when current Is tent through the coil. 

Farad: The unit of meosurement of capacitance. One millio.i microforodt (pf) equals one farod. 

Frequency: The number of complete cycles per second that on olternoting current undergoes. 

Gofvonomefer: A sensitive instrument used to meosure smoll voltages and currents. 

Henry: The unit of meosurement of inductance. A thousand millihenries (mh) equols one henry. A mil- 
lion microhenries (jih) equols one henry. 

High-Pass Filter; A type of Piter which offers little opposition to the passage of high frequencies, ond 
high opposition to the possoge of low frequencies. 
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GLOSSARY 


Hysteresis Losses: Energy lost in the core of o transformer by the constant reversing of the alternating 
currirnt. 

Impedance (Zl: Opposition to the Row of atfernoling current that results from any combination of 
resistance, inductive reoctance, and eopocilive reacfonce, or ony two of these foctors. 

Induced EMf: A voltage produced when a current-carrying conductor is moved through a magnetic field 
end cots ocross the lines of force, or when the magnetic field is moved ocross the conductor. 

Indocfonce (L): That property of an electric circuit or component which opposes ony change in current. 

Inductive Reactance (XJ: The opposition offered by on inductonce to allernoting current. Measured 
m oJims. = 27rR). 

KJrchhoff'i Current Law: Stoles thot the sum of all the currents flowing to a point in o circuit must be 
•equol to the sum of all the currents flowing oway from thot point. 

KIrchhofl'j Voltage taw: The sum of oH the voltage drops around a closed circuit is equal to the 
opplied volloge. 

Left-Hand Role for Motorj; A means of showing the relative directions of magnetic field flux, current 
flow in a conductor, and motion of the conductor through the field. 

Low-Pass filter: A type of filter that oflers little opposition to the passage of low frequencies, and 
high opposition to the passage of high frequencies. 

Mutuol Induction: Production of an olternating voltoge thot occurs when two coils are placed close to 
one onother in such o monner that the mognetic flux sot up by one coil links the turns of the 
other coil. 

Parallel-Resonant Circuit; A circuit in which on inductor and a capacitor are connected in parallel 
and have such volues thot at the resonant frequency the inductive reoctonce ond the copocitive 
reacfonce are equal, line current is ot a minimum. 

Peak Voltage: The highest instantaneous voltage attained in o circuit in a given period of time. Equal 
to 1.A14 times the rms volue. 


Peak-to-Peak Voltage: far any alternoting woveform, the total potential difference between moximuns 
voltage omplitudes of opposite polarities. 


Phase: The time diflerence between any point on a cycle ond the beginning of that cycle. 

Phase Difference; The time difference between ony two cycles. 

Q: A measure of the "quality" of a circuit. Varies inversely with the resistonce of the circuit. Equal to Xt/R. 

Resonant Frequency: The single frequency ot which Xj. = in a circuit. 

Right-Hand Rule for Generators: A means of showing the relative directions of magnetic field flux, 
motion of o conductor through the field, and of the current induced in the conductor. 

RMS ( Root-Mean-Sqvare) Value: The effective value of an alternating voltage or current. Equol to 
0.707 of maximum or peak volue. Corresponds to the equivalent d-c volue which produces the 
some heoting effect. 

Sertes-Resonant Circutt: A circuit in which an inductor ond o copocitor ore connected in series and 
have such values that ot the resonant frequency the inductive reactance ond the copocitive re- 
cctonce ore equol. Current is at o moximum. 

Skin Btlect; The name given to the tendency of high-frequency (r-f) currents to eoncentrote of the for- 
face of o conductor. Caused by counter-emf's induced in the center of o conductor carrying high- 
frequency currents which forces them to travel ot the surface. 

Step-Down Trarstformcr: One in which the voltage induced in the secondory is lets than that applied 
to the primary. 

Step-Up Transformer; One in which the voltage induced in the secondary is greolcr thon thot opplied 
thft primary. 


Tank Circuit: Any resonont circuit {usuolly applied to parallel circuits). 

Transformer; A device which by electromognetic induction converts on a-c input voltage higher or 
Jovifef than the Input voltoge. a 


Tvrrts A comporlson of th® number of turn* 

number of turns in the secondary winding. 


in ihe primary winding of a transformer to the 
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(Note: A eumutotfve indr* cov-erirt^ cl! »1» vclur'et 
in ihli icrlei it included ct the end cf Vo!ur*«* V|,; 


Air-core Irontformer, 2-*47 
Alternating current: 
definition of, 2-1 
generator, 2*10 
in an inductor, 2*38 
in an R*L leriei circuit, 2*39 
in o parallel R*L circuit, 2*42 
intfantaneout value, 2*14 
introduction to, 2*1 
magnetic field, 2*22 
meteri, 2*130 
peak value, 2*14 
power, 2-90 

Alternating voltage, 2*1 
Alternation, 2-12 
Altitude, 2-3 
Amperedurnt, 2-52 
Angular rotation, 2*2 
Armature, 2*10 
Apporent power, 2*91 
Autolrontformer, 2*56 
Averoge value, 2*15 


Back emf, 2*24 
Bate, 2*3 


Copocitance: 

definition of, 2-60, 2*70 
unit of, 2-69 

Capacitive reactance, 2*80 
calculation of, 2*63 
Copaclior(»), 2*72, 2*73 
charging o, 2-61 
ditchorging a, 2-56 
electric field, 2*65 
electrolytic, 2*76 
fixed, 2*73 
in parallel, 2*76 
In leriei, 2*79 
phate ihift in o, 2-68 
vorioble, 2*75 
Copocitor color cede, 2*74 
Centertop, 2-54 
Charging current, 2*62 
Circle, onolyjis of, 2*2 
Circumference, 2-2 
Coefficient of coupling, 2*29 
Complex wove, 2*14 


Ccndenier, 2*60 
Copper lottet, 2*55 
Cere loturotion, 2*27 
Coiine, 2-3 
Counter emf, 2*24 
Coupling, 2*28 
Current iufni rotio, 2*51 
Cycle. 2-n. 2*12 


Oiometer, 2*2 
Dielectric, 2*60 
Dielectric conttont, 2*71 
Ditchorge current, 2-64, 2-66 


Eddy currenti, 2-55 
Effective volue, 2*16 
Electric field, 2-65 
Electrolyte, 2*76 


Forod, 2-69 

Forodoy, Michoel, 2-69 

Ferrite, 2*47 

Filteri: 

bondpoii, 2-129 
bond-reject, 2-129 
high-poji, 2-128 
low'pojj, 2-128 
Frequency, 2*12 

Generoting cc, 2-8 

Henry, 2*27 
Henry, Joieph, 2-27 
Hypotenuie, 2-3 
Hytterejit, 2-55 

Impedance. 

definition of, 2-35 
matching, 2*58 
R C porollel circuit, 2*88 
R-C teriet circuit, 2*86 
R-L parallel circuit, 2-43 
R-L seriei circuit, 2-37 
teriet resonant circuit, 2-10 
tolving problems, 2*36 




Tables and Data 


Useful Information 


To find the circumference of a circle, multiply the diameter by 3.1416. 

To find the diameter of a circle, multiply the circurriference by .31831. 

To find the area of a circle, multiply the square of the diameter by .7854. 

The radius of a circle X 6.283185 = the circumference. 

The square of the circumference of a circle X .07958 = the area. 

Half the circumference of a circle x half its diameter = the area. 

The circumference of a circle X .159155 = the radius. 

The square root of the area of a circle X .56419 = the radius. 

The square root of the area of a circle X 1.12838 = the diameter. 

To find the diameter of a circle equal in area to a given square, multiply a side 
of the square by 1.12838. 

To find the side of a square equal in area to a given circle, multiply the dia- 
meter by .8862. 

^ inscribed in a circle, multiply the diameter by 


^thc circle'ty loO inscribed in a circle, multiply the diameter of 

ttago„‘brr.732°.' ' 

tacr^Mhl drde‘'"tJ'S ““'"'P'’' 

o*thrtSngle\yl773r"'’'‘^ “ "’‘""P'-'' 

of .he 

.5236. bpfcere), multiply the cube of the diameter by 

Doubts the diameter of a pipe iuemases its capacity four time.s. 

"■fter. mXpTjMh" L™hf onhe f ' ‘ h 

A gallon of water (US c.l T “ 

'■ool'as. A cubic foot rf warn P™"* contains 231 cubic 

-.-ahs 62.425 pounds a, a temperr^if S™/39=? 

-ase weights change slightly aboee and below this temperature. 


Tables and Data 


In accordance with the standard practice approved by the American 
Standards Association, the ratio 25.4 mm = 1 inch is used for converting 
millimeters to inches. This factor varies only two millionths of an inch from 
the more exact factor 25.40005 mm, a difference so small as to be negligible 
for industrial length measurements. 

Metric Measures 

The metric unit of length is the meter = 39.37 inches. 

The metric unit of weight is the gram = 15.432 grains. 

The following prefixes are used for sub-divisions and multiples: 


Milli=^, Cent! = 7 ^, Deci=— ^ Deca=10, Hecto = 100, Kllo=1000, 
Myria= 10,000. 


Metric and English Equivalent Measures 

MEASURES OF LENGTH 


Metric 
1 meter 

.3048 meter 
I centimeter 
2.54 centimeters 
1 millimeter 

25.4 millimeters 
1 kilometer 


Metric 

1 gram 
.0648 gram 
28.35 grams 
1 kilogram 
• 4536 kilogram 

1 metric ton 
1000 kilograms 

1.016 metric tons 
1016 kilograms 


Metric 


Enaiish 

= 39.37 inches, or 3.28083 feet, 
or 1.09361 yards 
= 1 foot 

... ... = .3937 inch 

... ... = I inch 

- .03937 inch, or nearly 1-25 
inch. 

... ... = I inch 

= 1093.61 yards, or 0.62137 mile 

MEASURES OF WEIGHT 


English 

•• = 15.432 grains 

= 1 grain 

= 1 ounce avoirdupois 
= 2.2046 pounds 
= 1 pound 

, f.9842 ton of 2240 pounds 

;;; j[ = ■ 19.68 cwt. 

2204.6 pounds 

~ 1 ton of 2240 pounds 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY 


English 


1 liter (= 1 cubic decimeter) 


28.317 liters 
3.785 liters 
4.543 liters 


61.023 cubic inches 
.03531 cubic foot 


j .2642 gal. (American) 
12.202 lbs. of water at 62° 
= 1 cubic foot 
= 1 gallon (American) 

— 1 gallon (Imperial) 


F. 


Tables and Data 


English Conversion Table 


Length 


Inches 

X 

.0833 

= feet 

Inches 

X 

.02778 

= yards 

Inches 

X 

.00001578 

= miles 

Feet 

X 

.3333 

= yards 

Feet 

X 

.0001894 

= miles 

Yards 

X 

36.00 

= inches 

Yards 

X 

3.00 

= feet 

Yards 

X 

.0005681 

= miles 

Miles 

X 

63360.00 

= inches 

Miles 

X 

5280.00 

= feet 

Miles 

X 

1760.00 

= yards 

Circumference of circle 

X 

.3188 

= diameter 

Diameter of circle 

X 

3.1416 

= circumference 

Area 

Square inches ... 

X 

.00694 

= square feet 

Square inches ... 

X 

.0007716 

= square yards 

Square feet 

X 

144.00 

= square inches 

Square feet 

X 

.11111 

= square yards 

Square yards 

X 

1296.00 

= square inches 

Square yards 

X 

9.00 

= square feet 

Dia. of circle squared 

X 

.7854 

= area 

Dia. of sphere squared 

X 

3.1416 

= surface 

Volume 

Cubic inches 

X 

.0005787 

= cubic feet 

Cubic inches 

X 

.00002143 

= cubic yards 

Cubic inches 

X 

.004329 

= U. S. pa Hons 

Cubic feet 

X 

1728.00 

= cubic inches 

Cubic feet 

X 

.03704 

= cubic vards 

Cubic feet 

X 

7.4805 

= U. S. gallons 

Cubic yards 

X 

46656.00 

= cubic inches 

Cubic yards 

X 

27.00 

= cubic feet 

Dia. of sphere cubed 

X 

.5236 

= volume 

Weight 

Grains (avoirdupois) 

X 

.002286 

= ounces 

Ounces (avoirdupois) 

X 

.0625 

= pounds 

Ounces (avoirdupois) 

X 

.00003125 

= lens 

Pounds (avoirdupois) 

X 

16.00 

A t 

= ounces 
= hundr^dwe!r.ht 

Pounds (avoirdupois) 

X 

.01 

Pounds (avoirdupois) 

X 

.0005 

tons 

Tons (avoirdupois) 

X 

32000.00 

rr ounces 

-n-i- t « «■( in C 

Tons (avoirdupois) 

X 

2000.00 




Tables and Data 


English Conversion Table 


Energy 

Horsepower 

X 

33000. 

B. t. u. 

X 

778.26 

Ton of refrigeration 

X 

200. 

Pressure 

Lbs. per sq. in. 

X 

2.31 

Ft, of water (60°F.) 

X 

.433 

Ins. of water (60°F.) 

X 

.0361 

Lbs. per sq. in. 

X 

27.70 

Lbs. per sq. in. 

X 

2.041 

Ins. of Hg (60“F.) 

X 

.490 

Power 

Horsepower 

X 

746. 

Watts 

X 

.001341 

Horsepower 

X 

42.4 


Water Factors (at point of greatest density- 


Miners inch (of water) 

X 

8.976 


Cubic inches (of water) 

X 

.57798 

rr 

Cubic inches (of water) 

X 

.036124 

r= 

(3ubic inches (of water) 

X 

.004329 

= 

Cubic inches (of water) 

X 

.003607 


Cubic feet (of water) 

X 

62.425 

=r 

Cubic feet (of water) 

X 

.03121 


Cubic feet (of water) 

X 

7.4805 

= 

Cubic feet (of water) 

X 

6.232 

= 

Cubic foot of ice 

X 

57.2 


Ounces (of water) 

X 

1.73 

=: 

Pounds (of water) 

X 

26.68 

=: 

Pounds (of water) 

X 

.01602 


Pounds (of water) 

X 

.1198 


Pounds (of water) 

X 

.0998 

= 

Tons (of water) 

X 

32.04 


Tons (of water) 

X 

239.6 

= 

Tons (of water) 

X 

199.6 



U. S. gallons 

X 

231.00 


U. S. gallons 

X 

.13368 

= 

U.S. gallons 

X 

8.345 

zzz 

U.S. gallons 

X 

.8327 

= 

U.S. gallons 

X 

3.785 


English gallons (Imp.) 

X 

277.41 


English gallons (Imp.) 

X 

.1605 


English gallons (Imp.) 

X 

10.02 


English gallons (Imp.) 

X 

1.201 

— 

En^ish gallons (Imp.) 

X 

4.546 



ft.-lbs. per min. 
ft.-lbs. 

B. t. u. per min. 


ft. of water (60°F.) 
lbs. per sq. in. 
lbs. per sq. in. 
ins. of water (60°F.) 
ins. of Hg. (60“F.) 
lbs, per sq. in. 


watts 

horsepower 
B. t. u. per min. 

-39.2"F) 

U. S. gals, per min, 

ounces 

pounds 

U.S. gallons 

English gallons 

pounds 

tons 

U. S. gallons 
English gallons 
pounds 
cubic inches 
cubic inches 
cubic feet 
U.S. gallons 
English gallons 
cubic feet 
U. S. gallons 
English gallons 
cubic inches 
cubic feet 
pounds 

English gallons 
liters 

cubic inches 
cubic feet 
pounds 
U.S. gallons 
liters 




Tables and Data 


Metric Conversion Table 


Length 


Millimeters 

Millimeters 

Centimeters 

Centimeters 

Meters 

Meters 

Meters 

Kilometers 

Kilometers 

Kilometers 


X 

.03937 

-f- 

25.4 

X 

.3937 


2.54 

X 

39.37 

X 

3.281 

X 

1.0936 

X 

.6214 

~ 

1.6093 

X 

3280.8 


= inches 
= inches 
= inches 
= inches 

= inches (Act. Conj'.; 
= feet 
= yards 
= miles 
= miles 
~ feet 


Area 


Sq, Millimeters x 

Sq. Millimeters 
Sq. Centimeters X 

Sq. Centimeters -r 

Sq. Meters ... X 

Sq. Kilometers X 

Hectares ... x 


.00155 

— 

cq, in, 

645.2 

rr 

sq, in. 

.155 

=: 

r,q. in. 

6.452 


sq, in- 

10.764 

= 

sq, ft. 

247.1 ■ 

z= 

acres 

2.471 

5=: 

acres 


Volume 


Cu. Centimeters 


16.387 

= cu. Ls, 

Cu. Centimeters 


3.69 

= f:. d.-s- or, .0. - 

Cu. Centimeters 


29.57 

= fl. f.Z.. 

Cu. Meters 

X 

35.314 

= Cu, f*- 

Cu. Meters 

X 

1.308 

r'.-' ‘Pt 

Cu. Meters 

X 

264.2 


Litres 

X 

61.023 

= cu:. ;:r. 

Litres 

X 

33.82 

2^ rt.- ’"tTC. ■ ^ 

Litres 

X 

.2642 

= M’-.c. 

Litres 


3.783 

= -Ki.c — — 

Litres 


28.317 


Hectolitres 

X 

3.531 

= cri. _ 

Hectolitres 

X 

2-838 


Hectolitres 

X 

.1308 


Hectolitres 

X 

26.42 

=: ■:pcc. 


Weight 




- 

Grams 

X 

15.432 



Grams 

“ 

mjT 


. ■ * 

Grams (water) ... 

-i- 

24. 57 



Grams 


£q.r . 



Kilo-grams 

X 






Tables and Data 



Metric Conversion Table 

(Cont) 

Weight 

Kilo-grams 

X 

35.27 

= oz. avoirdupois 

Kilo-grams 

X 

.0011023 

= tons (2000 lbs.) 

Tonneau (Metric ton) 

X 

1.1023 

= tons (2000 lbs.) 

Tonneau (Metric ton) 

X 

2204.6 

= lbs. 


Unit Weight 


Grams per cu. cent. 

4- 

27.68 

= 

lbs. per cu. in. 

Kilo per meter 

X 

.672 

— 

lbs. per ft. 

Kilo per cu. meter 

X 

.06243 


lbs. per cu. ft. 

Kilo per Cheval 

X 

2.235 


lbs. per h.p. 

Grams per liter 

X 

.06243 


lbs. per cu. ft. 

Pressure 

Kilo-grams per sq. cm. 

X 

14.223 


lbs. per sq. in. 

Kilo-grams per sq. cm. 

X 

32.843 


ft. of water (60"F.) 

Atmospheres 

(international) 

X 

14.696 

— 

lbs. per sq. in. 

Energy 

Joule 

X 

.7376 


ft. lbs. 

Kilo-gram meters 

X 

7.233 


ft. lbs. 

Power 

Cheval vapeur 

X 

.9863 


h.p. 

h.p 

h.p. 

ft. lbs. per sec. 

Kilo- watts 

X 

1.341 


Watts 

4- 

746. 

-p— 

Watts 

X 

.7373 

s= 

Miscellaneous 

Kilogram calorie 

X 

3.968 


H t 11 

Standard gravity 
(Sea level 45° lat.) 

4- 

980.665 

= 

v» U« 

centimeters per sec. 

Frigorics/hr. (French) 

■4- 

3023.9 

= 

per sec. 

tons refrigeration 



Tables and Data 


The iollowns serr.rtr5tt:rt'. cr. FaV.rtr.h:-.: tr.i C«r.:.n:..t t.f... - 

Eauivalent Tcmpcralurc Readings for Fahrenheit and 


! Ccc!!- 

1 

j Oft^. 

r«hrfr;. 

h«<( 

Dtst. 

C<fM. 

Dff- 

i 

56. 

>5.1 

—7JR 

57. 

!3.9 

—7.2 1 

57.2 

14. 

-—7. 

5S, 


— 6.7 

59. 

i 15- 

—6.1 

60. 

15.6 




Tables and Data 



Equivalent Temperature Readings for Fahrenheit and 
Centigrade Scales 


Fahren- 

Ccntl- 

Fahren- 


Qsa 

Cent!- 

Fahren- 

■gMi 

heit 

grade 

heit 


hBI 

grade 

heit 

pgM 

Degs. 

Dcgs. 

Degs. 



Degs. 

Degs. 


95, 

35. 

134. 

56.7 

172.4 

78. 

211. 

99.4 

96. 

35.6 

134.6 

57. 

173. 

78.3 

212. 

100, 

96.8 

36. 

135. 

57.2 

174. 

78.9 

213. 

100.6 

97. 

36.1 

136. 

57.8 

174.2 

79. 

213.8 

101. 

98. 

36.7 

136.4 

58. 

175. 

79.4 

214. 

101.1 

98.6 

37. 

137. 

58.3 

176. 

80. 

215. 

101.7 

99. 

37.2 

138, 

58.9 

177. 

80.6 

215.6 


100. 

37.8 

138.2 

59. 

177.8 

81. 

216. 


100.4 

38. 

139. 

59.4 

178. 

81.1 

217, 


101. 

38.3 

140. 

60. 

179. 

81.7 

217.4 


102. 

38.9 

141. 

60.6 

179.6 

82. 

218, 

103.3 

102.2 

39. 

141.8 

61. 

180. 

82.2 

219. 

103.9 

103. 

39.4 

142. 

61.1 

181. 

82.8 

219.2 

104. 

104. 

40. 

143. 

61.7 

181.4 

83. 

220. 

104.4 

103. 

40.6 

143.6 

62, 

182. 

83.3 

221. 

105. 

105.8 

41. 

144. 

62.2 

183. 

83.9 

222, 

105.6 

106. 

41.1 

145. 

62.8 

183.2 ■ 

84. 

222.8 

106. 

107. 

41.7 

145.4 

63. 

184. 

84.4 

223, 

106.1 

107.6 

42, 

146. 

63.3 

185. 

85. 

224. 

106.7 

108. 

42.2 

147. 

63.9 

186. 

85.6 

224.6 

107. 

109. 

42.8 

147.2 

64. 

186.8 

86. 

225. 

107.2 

109.4 

43, 

148. 

64.4 

187. 

86.1 

226. 

107.8 

no. 

43.3 

149. 

65. 

188. 

86,7 

226.4 

108, 

111. 

43.9 

150. 

65.6 

188.6 

87. 

227, 

108 3 

111.2 

44, 

150.8 

66. 

189. 

87.2 

228. 

108 9 

112. 

44.4 

151. 

66.1 

190. 

87.8 

228.2 

109 

113. 

45. 

152. 

66.7 

190.4 

88. 

229. 

109 4 

114. 

45.6 

152.6 

67. 

191. 

88.3 

230. 

lib 

114.8 

46, 

153. 

67.2 

192. 

88.9 

231. 

110*6 

115. 

46.1 

154. 

67.8 

192.2 

89. 

231.8 

111 

ii6. 

46.7 

154.4 

68. 

193. 

89.4 

232. 

1111 

16.6 

47, 

155. 

68.3 

194. 

90. 

233. 

1117 

Il7. 

47.2 

156. 

68.9 

195. 

90.6 

233.6 

112 

II 8. 

47.8 

156.2 

69. 

195.8 

91. 

234. 

117 *5 

118.4 

119. 

120. 
120.2 
121. 
122. 

123. 

123.8 

124. 

125. 
125.6 

126. 

127. 

127.4 

128. 

129. 
129.2 

130. 

131. 

132. 

132.8 

133. j 

— 

48. 

48.3 
48.9 

49. 

49.4 

50. 

50.6 

51. 

51.1 

51.7 

52. 

52.2 

52.8 

53. 

53.3 

53.9 

54. 

54.4 

55. 

55.6 

56. 

56.1 

157. 

158. 

159. 

159.8 

160. 
161. 
161.6 
162. 

163. 
163.4 

164. 

165. 
165.2 

166. 

167. 

168. 

168.8 

169. 

170. 
170.6 

171. 

172. 

69.4 

70. 

70.6 

71. 

71.1 

71.7 

72. 

72.2 

72.8 

73. 

73.3 

73.9 

74. 

74.4 

75. 

75.6 

76. 

76.1 

76.7 

77. 

77.2 

77.8 

196. 

197. 

197.6 

198. 

199. 

199.4 

200. 
201. 
201.2 
202. 

203. 

204. 
204.8 

205. 

206. 

206.6 

207. 

208. 

208.4 

209. 

210. 
210,2 

91.1 

91.7 

92. 

92.2 

92.8 

93. 

93.3 

93.9 

94. 

94.4 

95. 

95.6 

96. 

96.1 

96.7 

97. 

97.2 

97.8 

98. 

98.3 

98.9 

99. 

235. 

235.4 

236. 

237. 

237.2 

238. 

239. 

240. 

240.8 

241. 

242. 
242.6 

243. 

244. 

244.4 

245. 

246. 

246.2 

247. 

248. 

249. 

249.8 

112.8 

113. 

11 3.3 

113.9 

114. 

114.4 

115. 

11 5.6 

116. 

116.1 

116.7 

117. 

117.2 

117.8 

118. 

118.3 

118.9 

119. 

119.4 

120. 

120.6 

121. 










